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ROSINA VANGORDEN, 
OR THE OFFSPRING OF A DAUGHTER. 


This is that heir to shame and pain, 
For whom I only could desery 

A world of trouble and d sdain; 
Yet eould I bear to see her die, 

Or stretch her feeble hands in vain, 


Or, weeping, beg of me supply ? Crabbe. 


The home of Rosina Vangorden was a beau- 
tiful spot. It was in Germany, situated in a 
valley, where nature had with bounteous 
hand rendered every object pleasing to the 
eye, as was the climate conducive to the 
health of those who had the happiness there 
to reside. Rosina was scarce thirteen, when 
she was deprived of her whose tender hand 
reared her from her infancy, and was all to 
her that a mother could be, leaving ber-to 
soothe the solitude of the old widower, Chris- 
tian Vangorden, and little Wilfred, his son, 
then six years of age. Kosina had received 
but a very limited education, yet her natural 
abilities were such as would tend to the be- 
lief that she had obtained one of no ordinary 
character. Like most Germans, Christian Van- 
gorden was of a morose and impatient tem- 
per, yet when the heat of his passion was over 
(for it was ever too violent to be of long du- 
ration) he would be all kindliness, and prove 
that his heart was not moulded to nourish 
malice against any mortal. Christian had once 
been wealthy ; the loss of his woridly wealth 
would have had but little weight in the ba- 
lance of his existence, yet he had been visit- 
ed with misfortunes ofa character which were 
greatly calculated to increase the natural 
moroseness of his disposition, and imbue it 
with a distrust of mankind. He did not hate 
his fellow beings—far from it: he received 
them suspiciously, encouraged intimacy with 
none, and although the neighbours called 
him ‘ Misanthrope,’ yet, if they could have 
read his heart, they would have discovered 
that it contained more of pity than hatred 
towards his fellow men. Still he distrusted 
them ; even his Rosina, dearly as he loved 
her, did not receive his confidence, though 
frequently he would sit still and gaze on her, 
with his piercing black eyes beaming with 
affection, and exclaim, ‘‘ yet heaven knows 
I believe the child is all innocence and art- 
lessness.” In this distrust of mankind he 
would even educate the little Wilfred; he 


taught the boy ever to fear man rather than! 








trust him, to believe all corrupt rather than 
place confidence in their virtue, and to be 
careful, above all, how he should admit any 
to his friendship. 

Far different were the lessons the child re- 
ceived from Rosina; the young and inexpe- 
rienced girl taught him, that he should think 
all mankind virtuous rather than suppose 
them vicious, to believe all sincere rather 
than suspect them of deceit, and endeavour 
to make friends rather than repulse any ad- 
vances that might be made to his friendship. 
Yet the boy did not live to reap the advan- 
tages that would have resulted from either of 
those lessons, (for both had their advantages) 
—even in this valley of healthfulness, the 
child sickened and died, and he was laid in 
the grave beside his mother. Christian wept 
not—he sighed deeply as the earth was heap- 
ed over the coffin, and he bowed low over 
the little mound. ‘‘ I need not weep,” said 
he, “ my heart is like a soil which a long 
drought has blasted, to which the dews of 
heaven give no freshness—tears will not re- 
lieve it; nay, I should not mourn, my boy has 
been spared perhaps falling a victim to the 
perfidies of mankind—I will not regret thy 
loss, my Wilfred—it is too selfish: thou art 
happier with Him who created thee, and His 
will be done.” 

. This was a heavy blow to Christian, al- 
though he did not murmur. From the day 
that her brother was buried, Rosina’s vicis- 
situdes seemed to commence—she had often 
mourned the absence of her father’s confi- 
dence—she often sighed to know the history 
of his sorrows, (for she believed he had ex- 
perienced many bitter ones to which she was 
a stranger,) and to relieve them. Now he se- 
cluded himself frequently from her society, 
remained hour after hour in his room, or 
walked sadly and silently along the margin of 
the little silver lake which gently flowed 
through the fertile valley, and where she 
could see him from her chamber window 
look towards Vienna, and weep, long and 
bitterly. But she experienced some sweet 
consolation—she knew no unkind act, on her 
part, no want of filial, faithful filial love from 
her, had inflicted the wounds which so an- 
guished the existence of her venerable pa- 
rent: and she had another solace, it was in 
culling the fairest, freshest flowers from her 
little gatden, and, filling her basket with 
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them, seek the graves of her mother and|} ‘* Poor child, thou art weeping,” said 
brother, and strew them with the produce of} Christian, ‘* and yet the cause of thy tears is 


her carefully cultivated parterre. The grave- 
yard where they slumbered was her evening 
haunt; there she would sit until the empress 
of night would rise in the vast and starry ex- 
panse above, and shed her silver light over the 
little church and its humble spire. 

One evening she returned home, and en- 


tering the cottage, discovered Christian at-|| 


tentively gazing on a miniature; he did not 
péreeive her entrance, and he said, ‘‘ Rosina’s 
eyes are black, so were thine, Christine ; Ro- 
sina is fair; Christine, thou wert like the lily; 
Rosina 1 believe innocent, sou wert thou, Chris- 
tine. But thy purity was blasted, thou didst 
deceive thy father, robbed me of peace of 
mind, planted in my heart a distrust of all 
mankind, even of Rosina, she whom I think 
all innocence, yet fear to trust.” 

** Christine! father, had t ever a sister,’ 
exclaimed Rosina. 

* Ha, girl,” sternly replied the old man, 


‘unknown to thee—it must be told ; therefore, 
‘Rosina, here look unon this miniature, ad- 
mire when I tell thee the painter was suc- 
cessful, every feature is correct. 

| ** Beautiful !” said Rosina ; ‘though not my 
mother’s features strictly, yet greatly they 
resemble her.” 

‘*Yes, Rosina, the being whose likeness is 
here so skilfully portrayed,” continued the 
‘old man, ‘‘ was like my wife, possessing the 
same mild beauty, the same winning grace. 
‘My first child was a daughter, I called her 
‘Christine, and she grew up in loveliness and 
‘innocence. We thenresided in Vienna, where 
if enjoyed wealth, yes, and rank, for I was 
‘Count of Leitzenberg. She was the darling of 
my young wife, my pride; a young father’s 
llove is ever mingled with pride, an old one’s 
‘with anxiety, even too often with misery. She 
was dutiful, amiable and accomplished, and 





‘when she was of an age to be introduced into 


} 


**is it you that steals thus on my privacy ?|/'the fashionable world, crowds of admirers 


Begone, eaves-dropper.” 

** Qh, father,” cried the innocent girl, “do 
not spurn me from thee so cruelly; confide 
to me thy sorrows—I have ever studied to 
make thine age light and comfortable; but, 


trust to me—dispel that fear, and by night 
and day willingly would I sacrifice all plea- 
sure for the greater joy of alleviating thy 
sorrows.” 

“ Thou art of woman kind, Rosina,” said 
Christian. 





*© So was my mother,” replied the maiden, | 


flocked to my princely mansion, Among 
others, a young Englishman of rank was the 
most favoured ; for he was formed in the full 
mould of manly beauty, was insinuating, ac- 
complished, all that could render him attrac- 
itive—he could please the aged and the 
‘vouthful, the serious and the gay. [I was then 
but thirty-seven years of age, my knowledge 
of the world limited, and I received, admir- 
ed, loved him, for my warm heart, which 
sorrow more than age has changed, believed 
him all that he seemed. He proposed for 
‘Christine, she loved him, and I and her mo- 


« yet you loved, you trusted her—while she) ther consented, and the day for their nuptials 
lived, though sad at times, yet you were com-|was appointed. Ere that day arrived, he pre- 
paratively happy, though even then, it seem-/|vailed on me to permit Christine to ride with 
ed to me some dreadful secret preyed upon|him ; I suspected naught, she gave me the 


your soul.” 

*“* Thy mother—” he paused; “ nay, nay, 
Rosina, you had not a sister, and yet Ihad a 
daughter ere thou wast born—it is time that 
you should know, so come hither, sit down 
by me and listen. Now then, old lacerated 
heart, if thou canst rest awhile, permit me— 
no, I cannot, I eannot be the historian of my 
shame, even to this young thing.” 

“ Shame, surely,” cried Rosina. 

** Hush, Rosina, dare not suspect me, sus- 
pect naught—no’ one, girl; be patient, you 
shall know, but do not let suspicion seize on 


thy young untutored mind, once there, it| 


will be like lightning striking on thy brain, 


flash will succeed flash, consuming fibre after| 


fibre, until it will drive thee to madness.” 

“A thousand fancies,’? replied Rosina, 
“already seize upon me—all, all insupporta- 
ble ; your manner, the language 1 overheard ; 
alas, my heart beats now in anguish, it will 
never beat in joyfulness again!” 


\last kiss of innocence she ever bestowed, and 
the carriage drove off. Rosina, he betrayed 
jher, and yet dared to restore her to my arms. 
iL know not how it was, but when I extended 
imy hand, and received her’s as she alighted 
from the vehicle, a chill came over me and 
T fainted. 1 was carricd to my chamber, she 
followed, pale and trembling: her betrayer 
fled—from that hour! have never beheld him. 
‘The day appointed for their union arrived, 
| the guests assembled, the bride adorned— 
although three weeks had elapsed since we 
‘had seen him, yet we did not suspect wrong, 
for he had written that business would detain 
him from the city until the day which was to 
imake him happy; yet he came not—we sent 
ito his hotel, and was informed, that he had 
set off for England! Then suspicion seized 
upon me ; I flew to Christine’s apartment, all 
‘adorned as it was for the bridal,—told her 
(that her lover had fled from Vienna. She 
Ushrieked violently, conyulsion following con- 
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vulsion. Oh, what anxiety did I suffer then : 
1 suspected her guilty, yet I could not accuse 
her, for I feared that she was dying. Many 
weeks elapsed, and she recovered ; lL rejoiced 
at it, for I loved her even in her shame. What- 
ever may be the errors of a child, Rosina, a 

arent cannot divest himself of that feeling 
which binds his child to his heart, uniting it 
with every fibre, each one seeming to break! 
with every error that the child commits.| 
Events like these seldom can be seatthered-+-1 
the babbling nurse discovered the truth in! 
the ravings of Christine, and repeated the} 
foul tale—once abroad, it flew from circle to, 
circle, and in the midst of this calamity, I be- 
came a bankrupt. Fancied friends deserted 
me, boasted credit forsook me, and I fled 
from Vienna with my wife and child to this 
solitude. Here you were born; yes, Rosina, 
you, my innocent, artless child, was the off- 
spring of Christine. 1 loved her; in thy in- 








nocent baby smile all the feelings of a parent 


were again revived, and when I saw Christine! 
a pale cold corpse, (for she died in giving 
thee birth,) I swore thou ne’er should’st want! 


while [ had a roof to shelter, a crust to share 


with thee.” 
Pale and trembling, Rosina sank weeping 
into the arms of her grandfather. | 


** Then I am but thy grandchild,” she ex-) 


jinvitation. Here he beheld our heroine, and 
her beauty and artlessness delighted him— 
ihe was of England; his form was symmetry 
‘itself; his full dark eyes, his beautiful and in- 
itelligent countenance, attracted the admira- 
tion of all, and among them, Rosina’s; she 
danced with him, conversed with him, sung 
with him, for there was an’ easiness in his 
manners that banished every idea of his bein 
a stranger, and impressed the mind with a 
belief that he was a friend or old companion. 
So was it with Rosina; she in artless inexpe- 
rience forgot that it was the first time she 
ever had beheld him, and permitted him to 
attend her home. 

She invited him to enter the cottage—he 
idid so, but she knew not how to introduce 
him to her grandfather, for she was ignorant 
of his name. Christian rose on their entrance ; 
he gazed on the youth for an instant, and his 
countenance was clouded with anger. 

* Rosina,” he abruptly said, ‘* it is time to 
‘retire—stranger, good night to you; it is be- 
‘yond our hour of entertaining visitors—my 
daughter thanks vou for your protection.” 
| The stranger bowed, but replied not—he 
‘turned to bid Rosina good night—she linger- 
ed and returned his bow, while Christian, re- 
ipeating his good night, closed the door upon 
the youth. Rosina retired to her chamber, 








claimed, *‘ yet my affection for thee seems |but, for the first time in her life, sleep for- 
increased rather than diminished by the in-))sook her—a strange fecling had been awaken- 
telligence—still let me call thee father, for)//ed in her bosom; pleasing yet perplexing— 
more than father thou hast been to me: still the beautiful, agreeable stranger was con- 
let me cheer thy age, and in my love forget!|stantly before her imagination, ‘* Sure that 
the errors of my helpless mother—but Wil-|\must be his voice,” she exclaimed, and she 
fred”? — ‘listened, while a full, ciear and melodious 
“He was my son—I had hoped,” said||voice sang the following 
Christian, “he would have removed the thorny SERENADE. 
that rankled mn Oy. heart, yet heaven disposed | poco of the valley, the moon is on high, 
it otherwise, and I submit. : . | Rosina awake, for thy lover is near thee ; 
Here ended the conversation : the disclosure|| 5 4 nature is calin ’neath the mild summer sky, 
of the secret seemed to remove a weight of} Then arouse thee, my fair one, nor fear thee. 
sorrow from Christian's heart—he no longer ‘The nightingale carols on rose-tree and spray, 
evinced that distrustfulness towards Rosina! while i ‘neath thy lattice ‘now -offer my lay : 
which previously had caused her such unea- | No harm can'come nigh thee, 
siness. Eighteen years had matured the) Then, sweet, do not fly me, 
beauty of our heroine; she had persevered! phen arise from thy pillow, bid sleep hence 
in her attention towards her parent, and he) await ) 
so far relaxed his strictness, that he permitted|| Rese of the valley, love waits for thee ; 
her toexchange visits with a few of the neigh-' Rose of the valley, ah come down to me, 
bours, and accept invitations to some of their), : 
simple festivities. | “ Yes,” said Rosina, “ it is surely the young 
It was at the celebration of the birth-day stranger, and should my father hear him, J 
of Catharine Leith, a valley favourite, and'/dread the consequences of his anger. I can- 
friend of Rosina’s, that among the guests not go down to him; he would justly censure 
there assembled, there was a strange youth|)me, and—yes, I will venture to open the lat- 
of distinction, who, travelling through Ger-|/tice.” She did so, and the stranger repeated, 


. . * al . a , a > . 
many, and hearing of this valley, gratified his |...“ Rose of the valley, love waits for thee ; 
Rose of the valley, come down to me.” 


desire to behold it by this visit. As a stran-! 

ver to whom hospitality was due, he wasin-|| ‘* Nay, I may not,” whispered Rosina; “I 
vited to be a partaker of the innocent festi-||tremble even to do this, for I greatly fear that 
val, and he cheerfully availed himself of the I am now acting improperly. Go, 1 pray you, 
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from beneath the lattice—should my father’ 


wake, he would be greatly incensed.” 

“ Rosina,” replied the stranger, ‘* thy. 
‘image has taken possession of my soul. I 
cannot sleep, and I am sure that I love thee, 
beyond existence.” 

“ I must not listen to thee; you area stran- 
ger to me,” returned the maiden—“ I entreat 
of you to leave this—it becomes me not to | 
listen to such language from one [ do not!, 
know. Good night.” 


She closed the lattice, and the youth yet 
lingered awhile around the cottage. [ 
** She is all loveliness,” he thought, ‘all, 
artlessness and virtue, and I cannot drive her) 
image from my mind.” i 


‘again by his side. 


‘will not. 


anger the old man rushed towards the youth, 


‘who stood unmoved and fearless; but as he 


raised his arm to strike him, it fell harmless 
*“ No, murder! I cannot 
harm one so beautiful, so noble looking—I 
Boy, boy, thy father injured me 
deeply, yet his crime shall not be revenged 


‘on thee.”? 


“ Why all this phrenzy?” said the youth— 
“TJ amnot the son of Clayton Edwards, though, 


jas I already have said, his wealth and title 


is inherited by me. He was my uncle, and 
dving unmarried, made me his heir. Surely 
you cannot be Count Christian of Leitzen- 
berg ?” 

**T am—at least I was, until he made me 


On the following morning, he again visited ‘the peasant, Christian Vangorden.” 


the cottage—Rosina was there alone, for 


‘* Then,” said Clayton, **I am amply re- 


Christian, as was his custom, had gone to) paid for all the anxiety which my visit to Ger- 
take his morning walk along the margin of|)many occasioned—when you are calm, I have 


the lake. | 

*“‘ How fortunate I am,” exclaimed the | 
youth, “ to find thee here and alone. Since), 
last happy evening, you have had sole pos- 
session of my mind, nay, of my heart, Ro-|| 
sina.” 


laduty to discharge, which I promised my 
uncle on his death-bed to fulfil, if you yet 


lived, and had not left Germany.” 
** Discharge it now, boy,” said Christian; 
‘““my anger, like the storms of my native 


‘country, is violent, but of short duration. Ro- 


** Sir,” returned the blushing girl, “ this is) sina, my poor terrified child, yvetire, but ere 
the language of flattery ; I must not hearken|lyou go, receive my kiss of free forgiveness.” 


to it.” | 





“Nay, let Rosins remain,”’ requested Clay- 


** No,” replied the youth, “you wrong ton, “if indeed she is, as I suspect, the 
me-—I am indeed sincere—] feel that I never!|daughter of my uncle.” 


can be happy without you. All that I behold) 


** Your suspicion is correct, young man,” 


in Germany wins my admiration—your majes- replied Christian: ‘so sit thee down, Rosi- 
tic forests, your mountains, lakes, all fill me}/na, and listen to the story of thy father’s 
with delight, and you, the most beauteous) death.” 





being I ever have beheld, fill me with love.’?|| 


“It is soon told,” commenced the youth— 


He dropped on his knee, and seizing the ‘ My uncle shortly after his arrival from Vien- 
hand of the embarrassed girl, pressed it to! na, some twenty years ago, was seized with a 
his lips. While in this posture, Christian en-) fever of the brain, which deprived him of his 
tered ; fora moment he remained silent, but) reason. Even when his bodily health was re- 
his features soon displayed the angry feclings stored, his faculties were lost, and he was 
of his heart—he violently drew Rosina from!'placed in the asylum for lunatics; he remain- 
the youth, and raised his arm as though to ed there until within two years when he was 


strike him prostrate. 


| released, restored indeed to reason, but me- 


‘* Hold,” shricked Rosina, and she seized! lancholy and emaciated. He was ardently at- 
his uplifted arm, ‘* would you strike a stran-|tached to my father, and when he died his 


er and within your owi house ?” } 


ifondness was transferred to me; he would 


** Yes, girl,” he replied, “ when I find him) have me often read to him, and wouid fre- 


| 


endeavouring to rob me of the dearest trea- quently relate the stories of his life, and among 
sure it contains.” Then addressing the youth) them that of Christine. One day he bade me 


he added, ‘* Villain, who are you?” 
**Tam not a villain,” 


;take my pen and write what he should dic- 
calmly replied the tate—it was his will, by which he made me 


interrogated—*‘ nor do I seek to rob thee of heir to his wealth ancl title, on condition that 
what thou hast justly called the dearest trea-' I should seek you, if yet you existed and pay 
sure of your house. I love Rosina, would woo: you an annuity of three thousand pounds, and 
her, wed her honorably. I am an English no-) the like sum to Christine, if yet she lived— 
bleman, inheriting the wealth and title of Sir he soon after died, charging me as I have al- 


Clayton Edwards.” 


| ready told you, to visit Germany, and endea- 


** Ha,” cried the old man, “is there an’ vor to discover you—and that I have succeed- 
. . eo yit . . : ° . 7 » . 
offspring of that miscreant beneath my roof ?\ ed in doing so, is a happiness, a relief of mind 
Nature crics out retaliation! he robbed me of) beyond expression.” 


Be child; why now may I not deprive him) 
ort 


Clayton here took Rosina’s hand, and con- 


he being dearest to him on earth.” In his’ tinued— Christian, [loved this beautiful flow- 
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er of the valley, I have no reason in this dis-||a 
covery to swerve from the declaration, that 1 
would woo and honorably wed her ; in your’ 
presence I ask her love, intreat her to sanc-| 
tion the request I now make of thee, to let! 
me when next I kiss her hand, to press it! 
pledged to me.” | 

Tears started in the old man’s eyes, he 
gazed on Rosina; consent was in her blush! 
ety on her smile, though she could not utter, 

; he embraced Clayton and placed Rosina’s. 
h and in his. 

“‘f{ believe you love her, though you have 
not known her long; she is worthy of thee. 
young man; fully, truly worthy of thee; cher- 
ish her fondly, and may every blessing attend, 
thee, abandon her and may every curse it can’ 
deal be on thee, and render thy life misera- 
ble, joyless.” 

The blushing girl received the blessing of 
old Christian. 

it soon was known in the valley that Rose’ 
Vangorden was in a short time to be married| 
to the handsome young nobleman of England.) 
‘The old women marvelled how so simple a girl) 
could make so good a match, and the young 
ones sent to Vienna for new caps, ribbons,’ 
&c. in the Nope that as good luck might he 
one day theirs. 

On the happy day of their union Rosina in-| 
vited all the neighbours; among them was che) 
smiling Catherine Lutz, who was likewise 
united on the same day to Casper Hines, a 
worthy young fellow, who had long loved the! 
rosy round faced lass, who received a bridal 
portion in money and Rosina’s native cottage, 
in testimony of former friendship from our 
heroine. 

In a few days after the celebration of her 
nuptials, Rosina, her husband and grandfa- 
ther, started for England, where they arrived) 
after a short journey 

They affectionately cheered the remaining 
days of old Christian; bis spirits revived in) 
contemplating the felicity of his Rosina, and’ 
his dying prayer was for the continuation of. 
the blessings deservedly enjoyed, by the in-' 
nocent offspring of his poor Christine. 

ALCANZOR. 


! 


————- 
THE GENEROUS SEAMAN. 
George Cornish, a native 
brought up to the sea. 
voyages to the Kast Indies in the capacity of 
mate, he obtained the command of aship in the) 
country trade there, and passed many years of, 
his life in sailing from one port to another of | 
the company’s different settlements, and resid-| 
ing at intervals on shore with the superintend- 
ant of theircomimercial concerns. Having by! 
these means acquired a moderate fortune, “and, 
being now beyond the meridian of life, he felt 


of London, was 


After making several) 


a strong desire of returning to his native coun- 
try, and seeing his family and friends, concern- 
ing whom he had received no tidings for a long 
period. He realised his property, settled his 
affairs, and taking his passage for England, 
arrived in the Downs after an absence of six- 
teen years. 

He immediately repaired to London, and 
went to the house of an only brother, whom 
he had left possessed of a genteel place in a 
public office. He found that his brother was 


dead and the family broken up; and he was 
jidirected to the house of one of his nieces, who 


had married and settled at a small distance 
from the town. On making himself known, 
he was received with great respect and affec- 
tion by the married niece, and a single sister 
who resided with her: to which good re- 
ception, the idea of his bringing back with 
him a large fortune did not a little contribute. 


They pressed him in the most urgent manner 


\to take up his abode there, and omitted no- 
thing that could testify their dutiful regard to 
so near a relation. On his part, he was sin- 
cerely glad to see them, and presented them 
with some valuable Indian commodities, which 
he had brought with him. ‘They soon began 
;a conversation concerning the “family events 


‘that had taken place during his long absence. 
‘Mutual condolence passed on the death of the 


father ; the mother had been dead long be- 
fore. The captain, inthe warmth of his heart, 
declared his intentions of befriending the sur- 
|vivors of the family, and his wishes of seeing 
the second sister as "comfortably settled in the 
world as the first seemed to be. 

‘‘ But,” said he, ‘‘are you two the only 
‘ones left?) What is become of my little smil- 
ing play-fellow, Amelia? 1 remember her as 
ifit were yesterday, coming behind my chair, 
giving me a sly pull, and then running away 
that 1 might follow her for a kiss; I should 
be sorry if any thing had happened to her.” 

‘© Alas, sir,” said the eldest niece, ‘she has 
been the cause of an infinite deal of trouble 
to her friends! She was always a giddy girl, 
and her misconduct has proved herruin. It 
would be happy if we could all forget her.”— 
ies What, then,” said the uncle, “ has she dis- 
‘honored herself ? Poor creature !” “TI cannot 
\/s* ay,’? replied the niece, ‘* that she has done so, 
jin the worst sense of the word: but she has 
disgraced herself and her family by a hasty, 
foolish match with one beneath her, and it has 
ended as might have been expected, in pover- 
jty and wretchedness.” ‘I am glad,” return- 
ed the captain, ‘that it is no worse; for 
|jthough 1 much dis: ipprove of improper 
matches, yet young girls may fall into greater 
evils, and where there is no crime, there can 
be no irreparable disgrace. But who was the 
man; what did my brother say to it?” “ Why, 
'sir, I cannot say but it was partly my father’s 
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fault, for he took a sort of a liking to the young: 
man, who was a drawing-master employed in’ 
the family, and would not forbid him the house! 
after we had informed him of an attachment 
between Amelia and him. So, when it was; 
too late, he fell in a violent passion about it, | 
which had no other effect than to drive the 
girl directly into her lover’s arms. ‘They mar- 
ried, and soon fellinto difficulties. My father, | 
of course, would do nothing for them, and 
when he died he not only disinherited her, 
but made us promise no longer to consider 
her as a sister.” “And did you make that; 
promise ?” said the captain, in a tone of sur- 
prise and displeasure. ‘‘ We could not diso- 
bey our parent,” said the eldest sister, ‘ but 
we have several times sent her relief in her! 
necessities, though it was improper for us to} 
see her.” ‘‘ And pray what became of her at! 
last—where is she now?” ‘* Really she and! 
her husband have shifted their lodgings so} 
often, that it is sometime since we heard any) 
thing aboutthem.” ‘ Sometime—how long???) 
*¢ Perhaps half a year or more.”—** Poor out-| 
east,” cried the captain, in a sort of halt mut-| 
tered voice, “I have made no promise to re-! 
nounce thee.” ‘*Be pleased, madam,” ad.) 
dressing himself gravely to the married niece, 
*to favour me with the last direction you had, 
tothis unfortunate sister?” SMe blushed, and) 
looked confused, and at length, after a good 
deal of searching, presented it to her uncle. 
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|very well behaved industrious young man,” 
added the neaster, ** but in distressed circum. 
stances, whic!+ prevented him from making 
that genteel appearance which we expect 
(from all who attend our school ; so I was oblig- 
ed to dismiss him. It was a great force on 
my feelings, I assure you, sir, soto do, but you 
know the thing could not be helped.” The 
captain eyed him with indignant contempt ; 
and said “*f suppose then, sir, your feelings 
never suffered you to inquire where this poor 
creature lived, or what became of him after- 
wards?” “ Asto that,” replied the master, 
‘* every one knows his own business best, and 
my time is fully taken up with my own con- 
cerns ; but I believe I have a note of the lodg- 
ing he then occupied—here it is.” The cap- 
tain took it, and turning on his heel withdrew 
in silence. 

He posted to the place, but there too had 
the mortification of learning that he was too 
late, ‘The people, however, told him he might 
find the family in a neighbouring alley, at a 
lodging up three pair of stairs. The captain’s 
heart sunk within him ; however, taking a boy 
as a guide, he proceeded immediately to the 
spot. On going up the narrow creaking stair- 
case, he met a man coming down with a bed 
on his shoulders. At the top of the landing 
stood another with a bundle of blankets and 
sheets. A woman with a child in her arms, 
was expostulating with him, and he heard her 





“But my dear sir,” said she, “you will not: 
think of leaving us to-day. | 
make all the inquiries you choose, and save) 
you the trouble ; and to-morrow you can ride} 
to town, and do as you think proper.”? ‘* My) 
good niece,” said the captain, * lam but an} 
indifferent sleeper, and Lt am afraid things’ 
would run inte my head and keep me awake. | 
Besides lam naturally impatient, and love to}| 
do my business myseli—you will excuse me.” ! 
So saying he took up his hat, and without | 
much ceremony went out of the house, and | 
took the road to town on foot, leaving his two | 
nieces somewhat disconcerted. 


} 


My servant shalli) 
y ; 


exclaim, “ Cruel, not to leave me one bed for 
myself and my poor children.” ‘*Stop!” cried 
the captain, **sct down these things.” The 
man hesitated. The captain renewed his 
command in a peremptory tone ; and then ad- 
vanced towards the woman. They looked 
earnestly at each other. Through her pale 
and emaciated features, he saw something of 
his little smiler ; and at length, ina faint tone 
of voice, he addressed her: ** Are you Ame- 
lia Cornish ?” * ‘Phat was my name,” she re- 
plied. **1 am your uncle,” cried he, clasping 
her in his arms, and sobbing as if his heart 


‘would break.’? “ My uncle!” exclaimed she, 


When he arrived, he went without delay to/jand fainted. He was just able to set her down 
the place mentioned, which was a by-street in jon the only remaining chair, and take her 


the neighbourhood of Soho. 


The people who!/child from her. Two other children came run- 


kept the lodgings informed him, that the per- jning up, and began to scream with terror.— 


son he inquired after had left them several Amelia recovered herself. 
months, and they did not know what had be- |situation you sce me in! 


Oh, sir, what a 


? * A poor situation, 


- . . '. . . 
come of them. ‘This threw the captain intojindeed,” said he, “poor forsaken creature ! 
ereat perplexity, but while he was consider-|but you have one friend left.” 


ing what he should do next, the woman of the | 


house recollected that Mr. Bland (that was the !band. 


He then asked what had become of her hus- 
She told him, that having fatigued 


drawing-master’s name) had been employed jhimself with walking every day to a great dis- 


at a certain school, where information about/tance for a little employment, that scarcely 
him might possibly be vbtained. Capt. Cornish)!afforded them bread, he had fallen ill, and 
hastened to the place, and was informed by'|was now in the hospital, and that after being 
the master of the school that such a man, in-|/obliged to sell most of their little furniture 
deed, had been employed there, but had ceas-|/and clothes for present subsistence, their land- 
ed to attend for some time past. “ He was a'!lord had seized their only remaining bed for 
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some arrears of rent. The captain immedi-| 
ately discharged the debt, and causing the) 
bed to be brought up again, dismissed the 
men. He then entered into conversation with 
his niece about the events that had befallen 


her. ‘** Alas, sir,” said she, ‘1am sensible J 
was greatly to blame in disobeying my father, 


and leaving his roof as I did; but perhaps, 


something might be alleged in my excuse ;; 
at least years of calamity and distress may be 
an expiation. As te my husband, he has 
never given me the least cause of complaint ; 
he has ever been kind and good, and what 
we have suffered has been through misfortune, 
and not fault. To be sure, when we married) 





por, and fixed his eyes in silence on the cap- 
tain. He proceeded :—‘ perhaps you may 
have heard of an uncle that your wife had in 
the East Indies; he is come home—and—and 
—I am he.” On this he eagerly stretched out 
his hand, and taking that of Bland’s, which was 
thrust out of the bed-clothes to meet it, gave 
it acordial shake. The sick man’s eyes glis- 
tened ; he grasped the captain’s hand with his 
remaining strength, and drawing it to his 
mouth, kissed it with fervor. All he could 
say was ‘* God bless you!—be kind to poor 
Amelia.” ‘*¥ will—I will,” cried the captain, 
“I will be a father to you all; cheer up, keep 
‘up your spirits, all will be well.” He then, 








we did not consider how a family was to be) with a kind look, and another shake of the 
maintained. His wasa poor employment, and/hand, wished a good night, and left the poor 
sickness and other accidents soon brought us!/man lightened at once of half of his disease. 

to a state of poverty, from which we could); The captain went home to the coffee-house 
not retrieve ourselves, He, poor man, was Where he lodged, got a light supper and went 
never idle when he could help it, and denied early to bed. After meditating some time 
himself every indulgence in order to provide! with heartfelt satisfaction on the work of the 
for the wants of me and his children. I did day, he fell into a deep sleep, which lasted 
my part too as well as 1 was able. But my) tll daybreak. The next morning: early, he 
father’s unrelenting severity made me quite |rose and sallied forth in search of furnished 
heart broken; and though my sisters two or lodgings. After some inquiry, he met a com- 
three times gave us a little relief in our pres-|)modious set in a pleasant, airy situation, for 
sing necessities 5 (for nothing else could have |which he agreed. He then drove to Amelia, 


made me ask it in the manner I did) yet they) 
would never permit me to see them, and for, 
some time past have entirely abandoned us.— 
{ thought heaven had abandoned us too. The 
hour of extremest distress was come, but you. 


and found her and her children neat and clean, 
and as well dressed as her poor wardrobe 
\would admit. He embraced them with the 
utmost affection, and rejoiced Amelia’s heart 
with a favorable account of her husband. He 


have been sent _ fer our comfort.”—** And) thea told them to prepare fora ride with him. 
your comfort, please God, I will be,” cried)/The children were overjoyed with the propo- 
the captain, with energy. ‘ You ure my own Sal, and they accompanied him down to the 
dear child, and your little ones shall be mine| coach in high spirits. Amelia scarcely knew 
too. Dry up your tears; better days, I hope, what to think or expect. They drove first to 
are approaching.” a warehouse for ready made linen, where the 

Evening was now coming on, and it was captain assisted Amelia to furnish herself with 
too late to think of changing lodgings. The! every thing necessary for the use of the chil- 


captain procured a neighbour to go out for, 
some provisions and other necessaries, and, 
then took his leave, with a promise of being’ | 
with his niece early next morning. Indeed, 
as he proposed to pay a visit to her husband, | 
she was far from wishing to detain him any} 
longer. He went directly to the hospital, and, 
having got access to the apothecary, begged 
to be informed on the real state of his patient 
Bland. 
labored under a slow fever, attended with ex- 
treme dejection of spirits, but there was no 
signs of urgent danger. “If you will allow 
me to see him,” said the captain, “TI believe 
I shall be able to administer a cordial more 
effectual, perhaps, than all your medicines.” 
He was shewn up to the ward where the poor 
man lay, and seated by his bed-side. Mr. 
Bland,” said he, “1am a stranger to you, but 
i come to bring you some news of your 
family.” | 

The sick man roused himself as from a stu-! 





} 


The apothecary told him that he had) 


dren and herself, not forgetting some shirts 
for her husband. Thence they went to a 
clothes-shop, where the little boy was sup- 
plied with a jacket and trowsers, a hat, and 
a great coat, and the girl with another great 
coatand bonnet; both were made as happy 
as happy could be. They were next all fur- 
nished with new shoes. In short, they had 
not proceeded far before the mother and 
three children were all in new complete habili- 
ments, decent but not fine; while the old ones 
were tied up ina bundle, and destined for 
some family still poorer than they had been, 
The captain then drove to the lodgings he 
had taken, and which he had directed to be 
put in thorough order. He led Amelia up 
stairs, who knew nct whither she was going. 
He brought her into a handsome parlor, and 
seated herin achair. “ This, my dear,’’ said 
he, **is your house; I hope you will let me 
now and then come and see you in it.”? Ame- 
lia turned pale and could not speak. At length 
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a flood of tears came to her relief, and she! THE EFFECTS OF BEAUTY. 
suddenly threw herself at her uncle’s fect,| Beauty is a captivating, but fading flower 
and poured out thanks and blessings in a bro- which often leads its youthful possessor into 
ken voice. He raised her, and kindly kissing |many dangers, many distresses. Happy is it 
her and her children, slipt a purse of gold)for those who are distinguished for their out- 
into her hand. ward charms, that they are sheltered under 
He next went to the hospital, and found Mr, the parental roof. Happy for them that the 
Bland sitting up in bed, and taking some food||Watchful eye regards them with rigid circum- 
with apparent pleasure. He sat down by him.|/Spection. Few in the early periods of life 
“¢ God bless you, sir,” said Bland, “1 see now/|2?e insensible to flattery, or deaf to the. voice 
itis areality and not adream. Your figure /of adoration. Beware of the flatterer: be not 
has been haunting me all night, and I have||deceived by fair speeches. Be assured the 
scarcely been able to satisfy myself, whether’ ™2n that wishes to render you vain to your 
I have really seen and spoken to you, or whe- outward charms, has a mean opinion of your 
ther it was a fit of delirium. Yet my spirits S€mse and mental qualifications.—Remember, 
have been lightened, and 1 have now been ‘0, that a young girl, vain of her beauty, and 
eating with a relish I have not done for many, Whose chief study and employment is in the 
days past. But mav I ask how is Amelia and }decoration of her person, is a most contempt 
the little ones?” ‘They are well and happy, ible character, and that the more vou are dis- 
my good friend,” said the captain, ‘and 1 itinguished for the charms of your face and the 
hope you will soon be along with them.”—| staces of your form, the more you are expos- 
The apothecary came up and felt his patient’s edto danger. The rose is torn from its parent 
pulse. ‘* You are a lucky doctor, indeed, sir,’”St€™ 1 the pride of beauty: jessamine is 
said he to captain Cornish, “ you have cured scarcely permitted to blossom before it is 
the poor man of his fever. His pulse is as Plucked: and no sooner are their beauties faded 
pure as my own.” The captain consulted him! than the merciless hand which was eager to 
about the safety of removing him; and the! obtain them throws them away with contempt ; 
apothecary thought there would be no hazard) Whilst the primrose, the violet, the lily of the 
in doing it that very day. The'captain waited Valley, and the snow drop, less exposed to ob- 
the arrival of the physician, who confirmed servation, escape unhurt, and uninjured by 


} 


* . > ’ 3 

the same opinion. A sedan chair was procur.| the spoiler’s hand. : 
ed, and full directions being obtained for the) Learn, fair daughter of beauty, from the lily 
future treatment, with the physician’s promise! ‘©, Court the fricndly shade; and from the 
to look after him, the captain walked before! PTUNTose be convinced, that your best security 
the chair to the new lodgings. On the knock My be found in retirement. If you wish to 
© ‘ . : | af 17° Te = 2 ze $ , a> 
at the door, Amelia looked out of the window, | be admired, a eu Idom seen; and if y ou are 
and seeing the chair, ran down and met her, desirous of laving a sincere lover in yout 
uncle and husband inthe passage. The poor, 'T”, let virtue, modesty and sweetness, be 
man, not knowing where he was, and gazing|\the only lures you make use of to ensnare. _ 
wildly around him, was carried up stairs and) . You may then, perhaps, by your good quali- 
placed on a good bed, while his wife and chil-) Ue a the heart pr was at first captive 

: {to your beauties w as ; 
dren assembled around it. to jaa apnea ben time has robbed 
By Amelia’s constant attention, assisted by, YOU of the graces and the innocent cheerful- 
proper help, Mr. Bland shortly recovered ;, B&ss of youth, secure a sincere and tender 
the whole family lost their sickly emaciated, fTiend to console you in the hours of affliction, 
appearance, and became healthy and happy.| and watch over you when deprived of those 
’ « ie J° ¥ . 7 « . 
The kind uncle was never long absent from, charms that first made him solcitous to obtain 





them, and was always received with looks of 
pleasure and gratitude, which penetrated his’ 
very soul. He obtained for Mr. Bland a gooc 


your love. 
Repine not, my young readers, though 
your virtues be concealed in a homely form. 


situation in the exercise of his profession, and /f you have secured the virtues of the mind, 
took Amelia and the children under his spe- You need not envy others the beauties of the 
cial care. As to his other nieces, though he, face. And ye, who are decorated with out- 
did not entirely break off his connection with! ward grace, be not vain for such fading exter 
them, but on the contrary, shewed them occa-| Dals, but tremble lest they should tempt the 
sional marks of the kindness of a relation, yet| 4¢signing to lead you into error. 

he could never look on them with true cordi-|| Had you less beauteous been, you'd known less care : 
ality. And as they had so well kept the pro-|| Ladies are happiest moderately fair, 

mise with their father, of never treating Ame-|| Neglect not, then, in the giddy hours of 
lia as a sister while in her afflicted state, he} youth to make your mind a fit companion for 
took care not to tempt them to break it, now) the most lovely. Personal charms may please 
she was favored with a prosperous con-||for a moment; but the more lasting beauties 
dition. lof an improved understanding can never tire. 
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We are soon weary of looking at a picture,| 
though executed in a masterly style; and she 
who has only beauty to recommend her, has! 
but little chance of meeting a lover who will, 
not grow indifferent to a mere portrait, par-| 
ticularly when its colors are faded by the sub-, 
duing hand of time. Then is it that modesty) 








foot in London, intending to start from that 
place to Paris immediately. His previous ac- 
quaintance with the metropolis had made him 
perfectly well acquainted with its geography, 
and he was leisurely proceeding up one of the 
most frequented streets, little regarding the 
crowd which sitrrounded him, when a violent 





and sweetness of temper are particularly ob-|/crash assailed his ears. He looked around to 
served, and the loss of beauty will not be re-| discover the cause, and perceived a coach or 
gretted by the man it first made your captive.||the remnant of one, dragged impetuously by 
See, lovely fair, yon blushing rose, j;two furious horses. At had struck with all the 
All hail the beauty as it flows; '|force its velocity could give, against a post, 
Vain of her charms, she courts the sun, jjand with the shock had dismounted the driver. 
And soon her gaudy race is ran; ap it ns wee form of a lady, who had fainted 
Obscure, in yonder pensive dale, through fear, and whose fate, considering the 
The white-robed lily of the vale ; manner in which the coach was dragged 
Pure emblem of the spotless maid, along, seemed inevitable. The astonished 
Adorn’d with flowers that cannot fade ; and frightened citizens who were witnesses 
Virtue, brigtit ornament of youth, of the scene, seemed more provident of their 
Sincerity, unblushing truth ; own safety, by the receding motions they 
‘Through all life’s seasons these will please, | made nearer the houses, while none were 
Ini all life’s storms secure heart's ease. brave or rash enough to risk their safety in 
humanely endeavoring to stop the further 

ae: sonn 1} . . . 
| progress of the horses. Count D’Arville, with 
ORIGINAL TALE. an impulse with him perfectly natural, rushed 
WRITTEN FOR THE CASKER. Jinto the street-way, and with all the energy 
At the close of the violent struggle that and force, that youth and manly vigour had 
immediately succeeded the breaking out of supplied him with, seized the reins of the 
the French Revolution, the nobility of that horse nearest him. He found that his force 
country, who had nearly all, with the excep- || was inadequate to the task, for the horse he 
tion of those who stimulated the Rebellion, held, urged on by the other, could not be re- 
and those who suffered under its horrors, left strained, and he was on the point of being 
the scene of desolation and death, slowly re-| thrown, and trodden on by the animals, when 
turned to the metropolis, and in the recollec-||with admirable presence of mind, hardly to be 
tion of past escapes and possession of present!,expected from the bravest, situated as he was, 
security, strove to forget if possible, the event he bethought him of his travelling pistols, 
which had expatriated them, and its conse- which yet remained in his pocket, primed and 
quences. |loaded. He pulled one forth, and in an instant 
Among those who now appeared and took) the ball was lodged in the head of the horse 
possession of their splendid mansions in Paris, |he held. His fall retarded the progress of the 
was Count D’Arville, a nobleman about forty)other, and by the assistance o! the crowd, 
years of age, who had on the first alarm fled) who now, that the greatest danger was over, 
to England with his daughter, now a lovely) flocked to his support, he was enabled to stop 
girl of sixteen, and his wife.—He had also|/his flight altogether. His next obj.ct was to 
taken with him, the Chevalier De la Forblesse,|jattend to the lady, whom with great care he 
the only son of his eldest sister, who had with | removed from the coach, and carried to a co%- 
her dying words committed him to the charge )tiguous house. In due time, by the app}©@- 

of his uncle. These were the personages that)|tion of proper restoratives, the lady reco¥Te 
composed the family of the Count, who, with |her senses, and thanked the Count ™pres- 
feelings not to be described and only to be sively for her escape ; while, with apthe gal- 
felt by persons in similar situations, again be- lantry of a French Chevalier, and, ich few 
held the city which had given him birth, and would have omitted, he insisted uyn conduct- 
in which he hoped to spend the remainder of jing her safe home, which was n¢ objected to. 
his days. i The lady he had been so Angularly suc- 
The Count D’Arville had at an early period jcessful in preserving, proves to be Lady Eli- 
lost his only surviving parent, and at the age|/zabcth Markham, only daugiter of Lord Free- 
of twenty-two, actuated by a roving disposi-|\man, one of the richest id noblest peers of 
tion and a desire to see the world, which few||Great Britain. Wheth the Count was im- 
can restrain, and none entirely over-rule, set) pressed with a sense o her beauty, or Lady 
out to make a tour of observation and amuse-||Elizabeth with gratyade most, 1s hard to de- 
ment, or as it has been universally called the||termine, but in dus course of time, the fickle 
grand tour of Europe. After a year and an|/god had mutua¥V wounded them, and, as 
half spent in traversing the continent, he set'!often happens j4 such cases, they were mar- 
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ried. The only fruit of this union, was our||was at London before, 1 was so much pleas” 
heroine Mademoiselle Elizabeth D’Arville,)ed with the Opera.”— ‘And was the Opera 
which name, though strangely sounded withthe only place that delighted you,” asked 
the French one that follows, was by the per-/her mother. 
suasion of her mother given to her. ‘Oh! no, not the only place, there were 
These then, with the addition of the Che- ja great many others, but the Opera!” 
valier De Ja Forblesse, already mentioned, ‘* The Opera again! the girl is mad,” said 
were the persons who composed the family of the Count. Here the young Demoiselle find- 
the Count, who was now in his forty-second ing she had spoken too freely, stammered 
year, and, on a fine spring morning, after) and endeavored to explain while her cheeks 
their return from England, where they had |were completely suffused with blushes. The 
lived with Lord Freeman, who was yet alive, Count and Countess thinking that perhaps 
were seated around their social breakfast table.| her confusion was caused by being too strict- 
‘The consul had at this time been installed in/jly and sharply spoken to, forbore further en- 
all his dignities, and the commotions which ;quiry. Preparations were now made for Eli- 
shook this then unhappy kingdom were par-| zabeth’s setting out to England the next 
tially subsided. ‘week, and the Chevalier De la Forblesse 
Elizabeth, my dear,”’ said the Count, ad-!| was fixed on as her attendant and protector. 
dressing his wife, while bis countenance!| While the family of D’Arville are making 
shewed sas topic he Ba en to = ge a sieges. gtgert tag for oe —— 
on was of importance—“ Elizabeth, my dear,” journey, and its elder members striving 
said he, “1 have seriously thought of it lately,'' philosophically to bear with calmness the 
and have as seriously resolved.” separation that shortly followed, it may not 
a On what, my dear,” said the affectionate! be unnecessary to look back and explain the 
Hage! Rigs be a heavy pang, roe ee; Hager s . on confusion so omreery ae ger 
e, “ but the cause requires it ; our daughter,|/in Elizabeth’s countenance at the mention o 
our Elizabeth’”—Here the daughter of whom)|London and the Opera House. During the 
he had spoken, regarded him earnestly, and,| period of her late visit to England, the family 
as she left her seat and familiarly patted her, were hospitably and elegantly entertained at 
father on the cheek, he was observed to wipe |the mansion of Lord Freeman, in Grosvenor 
away a tear which had unconsciously stolen|Square. This reception, of course, brought 
down. | the family into the first circle in London, and 
**Tush, tush,” said he, ‘‘ I forget myself— the company of the Count and Countess 
as I said, our daughter, the troubled times D’Arville was universally courted. The youth 


have interfered much with her education, and, 
even now when they are still afloat, we; 
cannot hope to have her instructed in a pro-, 
per manner. [have thought, and have re-) 
solyed”’— 
**With my permission,” incerrupted the) 
mother, good-humouredly. 
“J have thought,”’ resumed the Count, his’ 
feelings perhaps preventing reply to the in- 
terruption, * of sending her to London, where, |, 
under the care of her grand-father, she can re- 
ceive that attention and completion of her 
lucation, which the situation of France pre- 
velts at present. It will bea bitter pang, the 
S€paation.” 
_ “Btter indeed,” said the Countess, feel-. 
ingly, Waile a tear started in her eye, ‘* but as_ 
it is for th best, we must bear it.” 
** Nobly s44”— interrupted the Count, “and, 
what think yu of it,” said he, addressing him-| 
self to his dauxhter, 
** Oh, my dea Papa,” answered his daugh-_ 
ter with extreme artlessness and simplicity, | 
**f shall be very Meh pleased.” ‘i 
__ “How,” said her tither, ‘* pleased at the, 
idea of leaving your Sather and mother in. 
France, when the next plot or rising may) 
bring death with it.” i 


“I didn’t mean that, Paga, but—when t 


of the young heiress, being then but fifteen 
years of age precluded the possibility of her 


being brought into company, but as far as 


practicable, every means of gratification and 


|} amusement were allowed her by her indul- 


gent parents and as indulgent grand-mother. 


Among the different places of amusement vi- 


sited by the nobility and fashion, none at this 
time was so much frequented as the Opera 
House. To this place did the Count and 
Countess, together with numbers of their 
fashionable friends, often repair, and it was in 
this place, built to the honor of the * tuneful 
nine,” that the young and beauteous Eliza- 
beth was doomed to sacrifice her heart on the 
altar of that youthful god whose matchless 
power and superior prowess had brought to 


‘his throne Nobles, Princes, Emperors, and 


even Gods. It was on an evening shortly 
after the opening for the season, that the at- 


jtraction of Madame Catalina had, together 


with the Count and family, drawn an overflow- 
ing house. The beauty of the interior dis- 


| played to so much advantage by light and the 


powers of scenic representation, was only 
equalled by the blaze of fashion that crowded 
the different tiers of boxes, and even the 
most respectable males assembled there had 
to seek refuge in the pit, from the impossi- 
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bility of gaining situations above. The whole 
presented a tout ensemble only to be seen 
where a ‘*far-famed” histrionic genius ap- 
pears, and more to be enjoyed from its rare 
occurrence. Among the beaux seated in the 
pit, was a young man of the name of Edward 
St. Clair, whose prepossessing exterior, and 
ease and gentility of manne®y though they did 
not render him conspicuous among the crowd 
to a transient observer, yet when attention 
was directed towards him, were sufficient to 


|journey to London, While her father and 
|mother were experiencing a sorrow which 
‘they felt was difficult to conceal, Elizabeth 
thought she knew not why, that her journey 
would be a pleasant one, and felt assured that 
ithe pleasure she would experience in Lon- 
‘don would more than compensate her for the 
'elopement from her parents. But while these 
feelings operated so powerfully upon the pa- 
rents and the child, the Chevalier De la For- 
iblesse had been unusually silent. To ques- 





cause him to be remarked with interest. The/|tions put by the Count, to well wishes ex- 
eyes of our heroine and St. Clair during the) pressed by them all, and the kind and repeat- 
evening had repeatedly encountered each ed enquiries and services of the servants, he 
other, and served to bend the bow of the|/maintained a steady silence, which seemed so 
* youthful god,” which afterwards was aimed||completely to signify his being deep in 
with so much effect. thought, that had it not been for the agoniz- 
During the course of the season, whether! ing parting then about to take place, it would 
by a desire of such amusement or not, is im-/have been a subject of interest and scrutiny 
possible to tell, our young heroine was fre-) to the kind yet stern parents. 
quently seen “among the gay and shining! Our narrative is now about tu leap over ten 
crowd” at the Opera House, and by a singu-! days of time in silence, and to direct attention 
lar coincidence, St. Clair was always to be) to a spot which, although more than twenty 
found. We will not say they went theie ex-) miles distant from London, might from the 
pressly to-see each other, oh, no! that would!) questionable medium of population between 
be presumptuous, but it is most céftainly the crowded cities and the country be readily con- 
case, that they frequented the Opera in an ‘ceived to be the suburbs of that distinguished 
unusual manner, and when there, by accident) Metropolis. At the junction, just before the 
perhaps, their eyes commenced and kept up)road directs you over an extensive heath, a 
during the evening, repeated vollies of that, party of gentlemen were discovered leisurely 
artillery which inflames though it does not) riding on horseback, with their horses’ heads 
consume, and conquers though it does not!towards and just about entering the dreary 
destroy. These repeated meetings, and like-| plain. They were evidently a party of young 
wise often passing in the street, were suffi- men, six or seven in number, on some plea- 
cient to impress each other’s image on the! surable expedition, full of Lfe and mirth, and 
coldest of hearts, but on the young and sus- all seemed of noble demeanor, although from 
ceptible hearts of St. Clair and Elizabeth, it the attention that each, almost involuntarily 
made a lasting and indelible impression, and) paid to one of the party in particular, it might 


when the time arrived when, according to her be imagined that he was the master spirit of 


father’s arrangements, Elizabeth was to re- the assembly. This gentleman, clad in a full 
turn to France, she left London with a heavy) blue riding suit, booted and spurred, and bear- 
heart, constantly thinking on what she would) ing an elevated porte was what the ladies of 
suffer during her absence, which she feared’ the present age would call beautiful—of a fine 
would be ferever. It is then easy to account) and proportionable figure, tall and command- 
for the emotion she evinced when she heard jing ; features, regular, agreeable and animat- 
her father’s resolution, and the anxiety she ed, and manner, pleasant, graceful and unas- 
expressed for her departure for London. suming; he seemed to be one upon whom Na- 

On a fine May morning, when the “ glori-|/ture in one of her good humored incervals had 
ous luminary” had just arisen above the East-) bestowed unusual attention. 


ern horizon, the bustle of servants, and the! The party thus arranged and buoyant in 


arrival of a splendid equipage at the door of|/spirits had already traversed something like 
the ch D’Arville’s mansion, portended) two miles Lr gt nent ray 
something of an unusual occurrence. The||the appearance of a large commodious Hotel, 
taces of the lacqueys shone in bright also llenitaded at its termination, considerably glad- 
with the orb that liad just arisen, and bespoke) dened their feelings. Every thing about the 
an inward joy, such as is generally felt by the) Inn seemed bustle and confuson, and where 
anaille while enjoying the thoughts and anti-|/the eye could fora moment rest on something 
cipating the delights of an expected journey.| inactive, it was only temporary, for the object 
But far different were the thoughts, the re-|was instantly seized with the same sympathe- 
Hections and the anticipations of those within.||tic activity. Whex the party of gentlemen 
The carriage that was placed before the door,|/arrived, and dismounting im the Court Yard, 
was that which was destined to convey Eliza-||left their horses and portmanteaux in the care 
seth and the Chevalier, her protector on their! of the Ostler, and proceeded to the house in 
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search of refreshment, they discovered the|could most implicitly rely, would I place such 
cause of the bustle they had previously no-| confidence!” 
ticed ; a coach and four, with outriders, inj) * Unexpected happiness indeed,” exclaim- 
splendid French liveries had just arrived, and) ed the stranger, in whom before now the 
the lady and gentleman for whose comfort in} young St. Clair must have been detected, as 
travelling the equipage was organized, were|in the lady, Lady Elizabeth D’Arville must 
just crossing the Hall to ascend the stair-way| have been discovered. 
which led to the ladies’ parlour. The young) ‘* A moment’s likgrty,’’ resumed Lady Eliza- 
gentieman, whose deportment was just no- beth, “while Lexplain this abrupt introduc- 
ticed among the riding party, seemed struck)/tion. Ten days ago I left my noble father’s 
when a hasty glance on both sides denoted a) Mansion for London, to visit my relations, un- 
mutual recognition, and more particularly so) der the protection of Le Chevalier de la For- 
when the lady leaving the side of her protéc:||blesse. Accustomed to rely in the most un- 
tor, precipitately directed her steps towards] restrained manner upon our relationsbip, I 
him, but almost immediately, as if a second could net conceive that his wishes or senti- 
determination had shewn her the impropriety), ments could be founded on any other feeling 
of the measure, retraced her steps, placed her}, —but most lamentably have I been deceived 
arm within that of the gentleman who con-|—we were nota day’s journey from Paris, 
ducted her, and with a quict and hurried step), when his conversation assumed an unusual 
‘proceeded up stairs. tone, and his expressions of admiration be- 
This extraordinary circumstance occurred) came too plain to be misunderstood, and too 
and was ended with such rapidity, that none ‘disagreeable to be endured—what I have to 
but the two persons who seemed most inter-| fear, I know not, but from the looseness of his 
ested, observed it, and the gentlemen of the,|morals, the depravity of his character, and 
party a cheval, all desirous of immediate accom.) above all the principles, decidedly deistical, 
modation, very speedily repaired to a room)which he n@ver hesitates to avow, I am plac- 
which the good landlady informed them was,/ed in the most unenviable of situations—if, as 
ready fi. ~ their reception. I fear, he does not intend to approach nearer 
The pleasures of a good supper had passed | London, for so he has binted, the consequen- 
away—the subsequent potations had exercis-/\ces may be fearful; and if he does, his near 
ed their accustomed influence on the party relationship will entitle him to torment me 
who enjoyed them, all except one, being free, perpetually, even beyond the power of my 
merry and unrestrained—the ponderous ma-,connexions in the Metropolis to prevent.” 
hogany clock in an angle of the Hall was strik-| ‘* Under those circumstances there is but 
ing eleven with its usual commanding voice, one course to pursue,” said St. Clair, “* which 
as if it were determined all should hear it, |might I advise, is an immediate return to 
when its vicinity was somewhat disturbed by Paris.” 
the slow, pensive motion of the young gentle-| ‘‘ There my wishes,” resumed the fair dis- 
man, the only one of the party who was unin-''tressed, “ undoubtedly pointed, but unprotect- 
fluenced by the merry feast of his companions. ‘cd, it is impossible—” 
Hfe was walking up and down the large airy) ‘*Do not fear on that account,” said St. 
Hall of the Hotel with about the same rapidity, Clair, *‘ although you would justly shudder at 
as a soldier marching to common time, evi- the idea of my offering to accompany you, 
dently lost in thought, and occasionally mut- yet there is a way to obviate every difficulty. 
tering unintelligible nonsense. It is altoge- Let the equipage be instantly but silently pre- 
ther unknown how long this solitary, isolated pared, and set out immediately—afier your 
individual might have continued his melancho- departure is known in the Hotel, I may with 
ly perambulations, had it not been for a propriety follow, at a convenient, though 
circumstance astonishing and gratifying to his, assure you highly respectful distance, and 
feelings. A form as graceful as its tread was guard you from every peril, at every risk.” 
light, was observed cautiously descending the; “ Your sentiments, Sir, are so honorably ex- 
stair-way, until, observing the Hall entirely ipressed that | cannot hesitate to agree—may 
silent and unfrequented by any but the indi-|{ beg you to cause every thing to be prepar- 
vidual who was slowly pacing over it, she ap-ied,” modestly and timidly asked the lady. 
peared to gain courage and advancing with a| ‘* With the deepest sense of pleasure,” re 
quicker step Was instantly before the astonish- plied he, ‘ina few minutes you may descend 
ed stranger. \\with safety, and all will be in readiness,” 
“Lady Elizabeth” uttered he in unaffect-|| Lady Elizabeth immediately ascended the 
ed astonishment. \\stair-way and was lost to the sight of the gaz- 
“‘It isso,” feebly articylated the fair one,' ing, enchanted St. Clair, who stood for a few 
whose agitation would hardly allow her to! moments in deep but pleasurable reverie, 





speak. ** But be assured, Sir,” she continued, overcome by the rapturous events of the even- 
‘that with none but one in whose honor Sling, but soon re-ussuming his wonted spirits, 
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he went in . soni of the servant of Lady Eli-!and the most sweet and delicate, though tardy 
zabeth to deliver her commands, with feelings) ‘reciprocal avowal on the other, the indi- 
and anticipations of the brightest kind ; often! ‘viduals composing the cabinet of consultation, 
thanking his fortunate stars for the lucky ex-|| parted, highly and exquisitely gratified with 
pedition which the recent decease of a dis-)\what had passed. 
tant relation, and a devise ofa valuable estate|} And when within the wall of her father’s 
compelled him to make, to take possession of|'stately Mansion, a reference to the memoranda 
his newly acquired property. ‘of one of his old friends, after his death, with 
The immediate preparation of the carriage|;which we have been obligingly furnished, in- 
was, among the servants who dearly loved! forms us, that as soon as the indignant feel- 
and respected Lady Elizabeth, and who always) ings naturally engendered against his nephew, 
obeyed her desires with unequalled alacrity,)on hearing his daughter’s account of his un- 
the work of a few minutes: and in a very short) grateful perfidy were partially subsided, his 
time its heavy wheels with the usual accom- | expressions of thankful admiration towards her 
paniment of horses hoofs, rattling out of the/igallant protector were copiously expended, 
stable yard into the road, produced a noise and the utmost cordiality pervaded his invita- 
— soon set the hous: in motion—the| ‘tion to St. Clair to become his guest during 
Landlady was absolutely thunderstruck, and) his stay in Paris: and we are further informed 
very sagely wondered what her house could’ that the meritorious and fervent passion which 
have contained to displease the party ; andthe smutually existed soon divulged itself to thes 
servants partaking of their mistress’s wonder-, piercing eye of the old Count D’Arville, whose 
ment, indulged in many improbable supposi- | feelings on the subject, partially elicited by 
tions. Le Chevalier, to whose ears the sud-! the prepossessing and winning manner of St. 
den departure of the carriage was a death) Clair, and still more by the noble estate which 
note, foaming with rage, came hastily down!'we before reverted to his having become pos- 
a to the Adie astonishment of the’ sessed of by the decease of a titled relation, 
Landlady, who supposed that he had of course: ultimately proved to be agreeable to all par- 
departed with the Lacy. His anguish was, ties—all the periodicals of the day gave a hbe- 
truly pitiable, although it was evident he striv-. ral place to the most diffuse accounts of the 
ed as much as_ possible to restrain its outward) nuptials which were in all respects munifi- 
symptoms. Pursuit was naturally his first de-) cently managed, mnequalled by any similar 
termination, although he felt it was useless; cele :bration, before or since. 
yet with the hope of appeasing the fugitive), —— 
before she reached her father, w hose displea- |. THE INSOLVENT. 
sure was ruin, he begged the Landlady to ‘have se} | have a matter to mention to you in con- 
a horse instantly prepared—this was not $0) fidence,” said young Mr.Grist to his neighbor 
readily granted by one who had already rea-' Peter Prince, one morning—* You see I have 
son to doubt the intentions of her guests, and got together a very handsome property, two 
with the most serious air she expressed her! farms, ‘three or four houses, and with all enough 
sorrow at the unfortunate circumstance that ‘o support me during the remainder of my 
there was but one horse in the stable, which days in peace and plenty.” 
belonged to a gentleman who had arrived that!) “ It gives me great pleasure to learn,” said 
evening. He next pressed his solicitations on) the old man, ** that my young friend has been 
St. Clair, and endeavoured by ingenious and) so fortunate as, ina few years, to realize what 
plausible fabrications to induce him to grant. i have been aiming at for forty, and have 
a favour, which under other circumstances hardly gained—an independence—and all by 
would have been cheerfully grantec. Frus- honest thrift doubtless.” 
trated in every attempt he retired in apparent,|, ** Honest, aye, you know I always sustained 
and no doubt real distress, to his chamber, a clear reputation: but there is one grand 
where we will leave him to the most profit-point to gain yet: a finishing stroke to put 
able meditation, and the party that accom- to the business, and I must have your assis- 
panied St. Ciair to their jovial feast, while we tance.’ 
tollow J.ady Elizabeth, with St. Clair in the} ‘* At your service,” said Mr. Prince, “« what 
rear of her equipage, full speed on their road) shall I do for you?” 
to the Metropolis of France, and continually | 1 By debts—my debts, Peter, they are in 
fearing an interruption to their progress, | ‘ithe way—I must apply the brush to them, or 
which happily did not take place. f Inever shall be wortha groat. The Insolvent 
Arrived within a few miles of Paris, St. Clair|'Act you know will fix this matter, and for the 
prayed and obtained an interview with Lady}, present I wish you to take a conveyance of all 
Elizabeth, wherein as historical details inform | my property, while I slip through the cruci- 
us, after along but highly interesting inter-||ble.” 
change of sentiments, and the most fervent) Mr. Prince was a purely honest man, of the 
declarations of unbounded love on one side, old school, but he had lived too long in the 
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modern world to fall into hysterics, at the bare| 
mention of such a proposal. He neither start-' 
ed, nor turned pale, nor pricked up his ears. | 
But modestly told Mr. Grist, that he was sorry) 
to hear such a proposition from him; and sug- 
gested in the most polite terms Ins doubt as. 
to the entire correctness of such a course as 
he had mentioned. 
But Grist, however, had been taught ina’ 
far less consciencious school. What the last: 
eneration would have called swindling or, 
theft, downright roguery—he had learned to! 
distinguish by the less grating appellations of, 
cunning, shrewdness and craft. To make) 
away one’s property for the purpose of defraud-. 


To complete the game was an easy task, 
Grist put on along face, and while he laughed 
in his gleeves, plead perfect poverty : went on 
the limits ; swore he was not worth five pounds, 
&e. &c, and came out a new member of socie- 
ty, able, as he boasted, to snap his fingers at 
‘the world, as he owed nothing. But the 


\Devil sometimes cheats his customer when 


they little dream of it. 

A few weeks after his liberation, Grist call- 
ed upon the old gentleman to release him from 
his agency, by making a final settlement of 
the property in his family. Mr. Prince met 
him with a grave face, and in answer told him 
that he could not by any means acknowledge 


ing honest creditors, Ned Grist, like a good |that his neighbour Grist had any interest or 


many other fashionables, considered rather as) 
an act of superior wisdom, than as a seanda-) 
lous and degrading crime —and that a man de-' 
served praise for it, instead of deserving a room 
in the State Prison. Acting on this theory. 
himself ; having long held it ; and secing more-| 
over numerous instances around him in the 
world, not only of men acquiring property in’ 
this very way, but of men who having thus ac-. 


right whatever in the property in question, 


because to entertain sich an idea would be to 
charge him directly with committing perjury, 
when he swore he had no such right and in- 


iterest. And that further, as the property real- 


ly in fact belonged to other people than Mr. 
Grist, having been purchased out of their mo 
ney he felt it his duty to put the true owners 
N possession. 











quired their fortunes lived in the world honor-/| Mr. Grist was thunderstruck ; and after in 
ed and courted, it was scarcely to be wonder- vain attempting to persuade himself and Prince 
ed at, that he should importune Mr. Prince to ithat this new idea was alla joke, he abandon- 
assist him—for even these fashionable rogues ed the ground in utter despair, and after two 
seldom venture to trust one another. jor three fits of melanchol\ » turned himself 
“ And what then,” asked Mr. Prince, “will jover to labor for a decent livelihood. In the 
you do with yout creditors of the Great |me an time Mr. Prince called the creditors of 
Spring factories.” ithe insolvent together, and made a fair distri- 
“They must all have the cut,’’ replied bution of the whole estate among them. 
Grist, ‘¢T intend to deal with perfect honor | 
and fairness in this business, anc it shall never | 
be said that J made fish of one and flesh of | The following relation of one of the numer- 
another.” jous tragedies originating in the animosity of 
‘* What, then, cut off the widows and. or- ithe factions of the Guelf and Ghibelin, which 
phans, the poor day-labourers, and mechanics, jtook place at Bologna, in the vear 1279, will 
will you have no mercy on them ?’? be read w ith interest :—1T he noble families of 
bid Mercy '” replied Grist, rather astonishe d)Gieremei and Lambertazzi of Bologna, chiet 
at the singular turn the conversation was lot the Gue!f and Ghibclin factions in their city, 
teking-—* you’llallow, Mr. Prince, that mercy, jad long been opposed in deadly animosity, 
like charity ought to begin at home, and the |when Bonifazzio Gieremei and Imilda, the 
step I am about taking is absolutely necessary |daughter of Orlendo de Lambertazzi, forgot 
to preserve my property : l must take care of |the enmity of their houses in the indulgence 
myself first therefore.” jor a mutual and ardent passion. In one of 
‘* Excellent reasoning,” said Peter, “ wait jtheir secret interviews in the palace of Lam- 
until to-morrow, and 1 will be ready with an ibertazzi, the lovers were betrayed tothe bro 
answer.”’ ithers of Imilda; she fled at their approach, 
“ ftis wellsaid the young gentleman, ra- ‘but they rushed upon Bonifazzio, immediate - 
ther out of humour that his neighbour should |ly despatched bim with their poisoned dag- 
be so scrupulous, ‘fbut remember, if youde-jgers, and dragged his body to a deserted 
cline the honour, I can easily find a friend Court. ‘The unhappy girl returning to the 
who will not.” chamber discovered his cruel fate by the 
They parted, and Mr. Prince after giving stains of blood, and traced the corpse to the 
the case a thorough consideration, took up his /spot where it had been thrown. It was yet 
determination. The next morning his friend warm, and with mingled agony and hope she 
called on him again, and found him willing to/endeavoured to suck the venom from its 
undertake the trust; the deeds were regularly wounds. But she only imbibed the poison 
made out and acknowledged—and Mr. Prince, jinto her own veins; and the ill-fated pair were 
hecame the leral owner of all Grist’s property. ‘found stretched lifeless together. This sac 
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cotasteaphin inflamed the hatred of the two) 
houses to desperation; their a il oe -| 
tions in the city espoused their quarrel ; they 
flew to arms—-and forty days the streets and) 
palaces of Bologna were the scenes of a ge. 
neral and furious contest, which terminated i in) 
favour of the Guells. The Lambertazzi and, 
all their Ghibelin associates were driven from| 
the city ; their houses were razed, and twelve} 
thou and citizens were involved in a common) 
sentence of banishment. 
—- — 
THE HONOR OF IRELAND, 
ON THE EXCELLENCE OF ITS ANCIENT POLICE. 


Under the Government of O’Brien, one of 
the old Irish kings, such a spirit of justice,’ 
virtue and equity, prevailed among the peo- 
ple, that a person who carried valuable pro- 
perty about him, and even a defenceless fe- 
male, might traverse the realm without fear: 
of injury or molestation. ‘*A young lady, 

(says Dr. W arner, ) adorned with jewels and) 
a costly dress, undertook a journey alone, 
from one end of the kingdom to another, with) 
only a wand in her hand, at the top of which) 
was a ring of exceeding great value ; and, 
such an impression had the laws and govern-| 
ment of this monarch made on the minds of 
all the people, that no attempt was made upon 
her honor, nor was she robbed of her clothes 
or jewels.’ 

The incident is thus versified in Moore’s 
Melodies, and it has furnished a pleasing sub-| 
ject for the exercise of the talents of two most) 
inge nious artists. 


Rich and rare were the gems she wore, 

And a bright gold ring on her wand she bore; | 
But, oh! her beauty was far beyond 

The sparkling gems ‘and snow-white wand. 


Lady ! dost thou not fear to stray 

So lonely and lovely, through this bleak way ? 
Are Erin’s sons so good or so cold 

As not to be tempted by woman or gold? 


i 


Sir Knight ! I feel not the least alarm ; 

No son of Erin will offer me harm : 

for, tho’ they love women and golden store, 
Sir Knight, they love honor and virtue more. 


| 


On she went, and her maiden smile 

In safety lighted her round the Green Isle ; 
And bless’d for ever is she who relied 
Upon Eria’s honor and Erin’s pride. 


—— 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 
Oliver Cromwell, being afraid of cabals from, 


the expelled family thought it dangerous to) 
particularly Noblemen, to 


permit persons, 
leave the kingdom without leave. A young 
Nobleman in the interest of Charles I. came 
to pay his respects to the Protector, and so- 
licit leave of absence from the country.——' 


litionary ; 


him ; 


| 


ius look to its termination. 


\\the regularity of nature. 
\istill to look at us. 





—= 


|Cromwell sania granted the request, 
but said, ** Well, let me see you soon again, 
‘but don’t see Charles Stuart.” ‘I will not, 
upon my honour,’ replied the Peer. The 
Nobleman soon returned, and coming to pay 
his duty to the Protector, Cromwell snatched 
his hat out of his hands, and with a penknife 
quickly cut open the lining, and from the in- 


jside took out seyeral letters and papers di- 


rected to the friends of Charles. ‘ O shame,’ 


'cried Oliver, ‘is this the way the English No- 


bles keep their honour ? Did you not promise 
not to see Charles Stuart’—‘I did not see 
him,’ answered the Nobleman. ‘* Then,’ said 
Cromwell, ‘ who put out the candle ; you, or 
Charles” Oliver had cunningly contrived 
to put a spy of his own into the Peer’s ser- 


livice, who discovered that at the interview the 


King first put out the lights. 
a 


MANKIND. 

‘ What a curious object of contempiation to 
a superior being, who casts an eye over this 
lower world and surveys the busy, restless 
and unceasing operations of the people who 
swarm upon its surface !—-Let him select any 
jone individual amongst us, and confine his at- 
tention to him as a specimen of the whole.— 
Let him pursue him through the intricate va- 
riety of his movements, for he is never sta- 
see him with his eye fixed upon 
some distant object, and struggling to arrive 
at it; see him pressing forward to some emi- 
nence, which perpetually recedes away from 
see the inexplicable being, as he runs 
in full pursuit of some glittering bauble, and 
ion the moment he reaches it, throws it behind 
him, and it is forgotten; sce him unmindful of 





his past experience, hurrying his footsteps to 


some new object with the same eagerness and 
‘rapidity as ever-—compare the ecstacy of hope 
?jwith the listlessness of possession, and ob- 
serve the whole history of his day to be made 
up of one fatiguing race of vanity and restless- 


\\ness and disappointment : 
| 
‘ And like the glittering of an idiot’s toy, 
* Doth fancy mock his vows.” 


To complete this unaccountable history, let 
Man is irregular 
but this does not hinder 
Time will not stand 
It moves at his own inva- 
riable pace. ‘The winged mements fly in swift 
succession over us, The great luminaries 
which are suspended on high, perform their 
circles in the heaven. The sun describes his 
circuit in the firmament; and the space of a 
few revolutions will bring every man among 
us to his destiny. ‘Ihe decree passes abroad 
against the poor child of infatuation. It meets 
him in the full career of hope and enterprise. 
‘He sees the dark curtain of mortality falling 


‘in his movements; 
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upon the world, and upon all its interests,—' He was chabby and plump, a right jolly old elf, 
That busy, restless heart, so crowded with its And I laugh’d when I saw him, in spite of myself; 
plans, and feelings and anticipations, forgets A wink of his eye, aud a twist of his head, 


. . ‘4! Svon gave me to know I had nothing to dread ; 
and all its fluttering anxieties are hush- 5 ‘ gs } 3 
be each 5 | He spoke not a word, but went stwait to his work, 


ed forever. |, And fill’d all the stockings; then turned, with a 
ee ee Hi A 
1 jerk, 
; . . . . 
CHRISTMAS TIES. And laying his finger aside of his nose, 
ACCOUNT OF A VISIT FROM ST, NICHOLAS OR And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 
SANTA CLAUS, ‘He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whis- 
tle, 


. 1 . in x4 é . s' 
Twas the night before Christmas, when all thro’ 4.4 away: they all flew like the down of a thistle: 


Ss * . ~ 
the house, a But IT heard him exelaim, ere he drove out of 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse; | sinht< 
=e 


The stockings were hung by the chimney with |. Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good night.’ 


care, 

In hope that St. Nicholas soon wonld be there. || eae ees ee 

The children were nested all suug in their beds, 

While visions of sugar-pluuis danced in their) : _ EPUCATION. | 
heads, i An industrious and virtuous education of 


And Mamma in lier *kerchief, and Tin my eap, children is a better inberitance for them than 
Had just settled our brains for a long winter’sa great estate. To what purpose is it, said 
< e : meee | Crates, to heap up great riches, and have no 
When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, ¢oncern what manner of heirs you leave them 
I sprang from the bed to see what was the mat-/to? The foundation of knowledge and virtue 
ge ‘is laid in our childhood, and without an earl 


Away to the window I flew like a flash, , 
Tore open the shutters, and threw up the sash, | C8Fe and attention we are almost lost in our 


The moon on the breast of the new fallen snow, | V€Ty cradles ; for the principles we imbibe in 
Gave the lustre of mid-day to objects below ; | our youth, we carry commonly to our graves. 
When, what to my wondering eyesshould appear, It is education that makes the man. To speak 
But a miniature sleigh, and eight tiny rein-deer, | all in a few words, children are but blank pa- 
With a little old driver, so lively and quick, per, ready indifferently for any impression, 
1 knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. | good or bad ; for they take all upon credit, 


ree oe see ye ee his we phery: rer Sed and it is much in the power of the first comer 
nd he whistled, and shouted, and called them by! +9 write saint or devil upon it, which of the 


name ; 
- , tw i ases; so thy ste ve 
“Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now Praneer!)'“® he plea Roget th at ONE SEP OU of the 
ak When. | way of the instructor is enough to poison the 

“On! Comet, on! Cupid, on! Dunter and Biix-| Peace and reputation of a whole lite. There 
en; |1s, however, 1n some tempers, such a nature! 

“ To the top of the porch! to the top of the wall!) barrenness, that, like the sands of Arabia, they 
*“ Now dash away ! dash away ! dash away all!” | are never to be cultivated or improved : and 
As the dry leaves before the hurricane fly, | some will never learn any thing, because they 
4 > u > 7? . gelea 1 i . .* : 
When ie meet with an obstacle, mount to the understand every thing too soon. Give me, 
S “V5 j 


| says Quintillian, (among his excellent rules for 


So up to the house-top the coursers they flew AR Re attr aga. SU ie Se aces f 
With a sleich full of 5 te end St. Nicholas ue’ | instructing youth, ) a child that is sensible of 
g S ) - © « . 


And then, in a twinkling, I heard on the roof, | Preiac, ane touched with glory, and that will 
‘The prancing and pawing of each little hoot ; | cry at the shame ot being outdone, and T will 
AsI drew in my head, and was turning around, | keep him to his business by emulation; re- 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a proof will afflict, and honor will encourage 


bound. him, and I shall not fear to cure him of his 
He was dressed all in fur, from his head to his, idleness. 

foot, : i} — 
And yer were al! tarnished with ashes and | THOMAS BECKET. 
A bundle of toys was flung on his back, | ‘The father of the celebrated Thorhas 1 


And he look’d like a pedlar just opening his pack 5! Becket was an Englishman of London, who 
His eyes—how they twinkled! his dimples, how, followed the fortunes of the Norman Crusa 

merry, ders, and was taken prisoner and made a slave 
ffis cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry; by the Saracens. ‘* Unfortunate and despis- 
His drotl little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 'ed as he was, he gained what the Norman 
And cent, of his chin was as white as the} Chiefs, in all their glory, rarely gained in Eng: 
The stump ce pipe he held tight in histeeth, | land, the love of a woman of the country.— 


ti 


/This woman was no otber than the daughter 


And the smoke, encircled his head like a wreath.) °; at... a : 
tle had a broad face, and a little round belly, of the Chief to whom Gilbert was capti ¢.— 
That shook, when he laughed, like a bowl full of By her assistance, he made his escape, and 

jelly. repassed the sea: but his deliverer, unable to 
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live without him, forsook her father’s house 
to go in search of him. She knew but two 
words intelligible to the inhabitants of the 
West,—London and Gilbert. By the aid of 
the former, she embarked for England ina 
vessel carrying traders and pilgrims ; by that 
of the latter, running, from street to street 
repeating “ Gilbert! Gilbert!” tothe astonish- 
ed crowd that gathered around her, she found 
the man whom she loved. Gilbert a Becket, 
after taking the advice of several Bishops on 
this miraculous incident, had his mistress bap- 
tized, changed her Saracen name into Matilda, 
and married her. The singularity of this mar- 
riage made it much talked of, and it became 
the subject of several popular romances, two 
of which, still extant (in Jamieson's popular 
Songs) contain very affecting details, In the! 
year 1119, Gilbert and Matilda had a son, who 
was called Thomas Beckett, according to the 
mode of double names introduced into Eng- 
land by the Normans. This anecdote is from) 
“ Tierry’s History of the Conquest of England 
by the Normans’’—a valuable and interesting! 
work, just translated into English in a very; 
able manner. 
| 





—_—_—<>-——— 
MATERNAL AFFECTION. 
What other friend has watched hke a mo- 
ther over the helpless and uneasy hours of| 
sickness ; borne with its petulance ; minister-| 


and to feel the biting memory of ‘ benefits 
forgot.” 
* For what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that fulis to sleep. 


A shade that folluws wealth and fame, 
Then leaves the wretch to weep.” 


But the attachment of a mother, no change 
of fortune, no loss of influence, not even the 
loss of character can destroy. As the triumph 
of her children is her own, sois their downfall 
and their dishonor. Her heart bleeds for them 
instinctively ; her tears flow unbidden for 
their sorrows. Her eye follows them while 
present and her soul goes with them while ab- 
sent. With patience that never tires, and 
self-denial that never ceases, she cheerfully 
‘sacrifices for them her own comforts and plea- 
sures. Her sympathy is felt, not obtruded ; 
her consolation is never officious, and always 
soothing to the spirit; her friendship is unal- 
terable in life and strong in death; and she 
‘breathes her last sigh in a prayer for the wel- 
fare of her children. 
| Remembrance hovers over every incident in 
‘those calm and blissful days, when her pre- 
sence gave life its charm: That affection 
‘which turned aside the arrows of misfortune— 
that gentleness which alleviated the pangs of 
distress —that tenderness which smoothed the 
pillow of sickness —that hand'which held the 


aching head of pain—that piety and that sanc- 





| 





ed to its infirmities; soothed its pains; and tity which kindled in our hearts the pure 
smoothed its feverish pillow? Where are the//flame of devotion—those smiles which beam- 
friends of our prospevity when ‘¢ the evil days) ed upon us, and ever the brightest when the 
come, and the years draw nigh, in which we, world was frowning—and that unalterable love 
must say, we have no pleasure in them ??—!/|which supported us amidst its unkindness and 
When the clouds of misfortune descend, and)ingratituue—can these ever be forgotten ?— 
poverty and want overtake us—when the) Can we call to mind without deep emotion 
heart is sick with the unfulfilment of hope, ||the scenes of the death chamber? the belov- 
aud the spirit droops over its blasted expecta-||ed face fast fading at the touch of dissolution 

|—the fond farewell —the fervent prayer for us 


tions; when the cup of life is empoisoned by 
isch ile; w ‘which ceased but with departing life ? Call 
mischance or guile ; when the storms hath no)|which ceased but with departing life © Catous 


rainbow, and the midnight hath no star; |and hardened must be the heart of that child, 


where then are the flatterers of our cloudless 
skies, and sun-bright hours ? When the scenes! 
of earthly ambition fail, and the hiss of the, 
multitude follows our downfall, whither have! 
they departed? Whiere is the shadow that at-| 
tended us, when the sun has veiled his beams ?| 


who can behold without powerful emotion the 
memorials of a deceased parent. No! the 
‘heart must swell, and the eye must weep, 
when we visit the closet, where we conversed 
with God together, and find it the abode of 
solitude and desolation of heart--when we 





Where are the summer birds, when the voice look on the day's that are to come, and behold 
of winter sighs in the leafless forest? Alas!)\the dark current of existence strewed with 
it is but interest—or convenience—or habit—|'the wreck of our hopes and ruined schemes, 
or fashion, that preserve the friencship of and feel that we must travel in loneliness 


mankind. Where are the friends of this world, 
when the mouth of calumny has breathed mil- 
dew and pestilence over the promise of our; 
growing reputation? Where are they, when 
the taint of worldly dishonor has fallen on our! 
heads, and shame, whether deserved or not, | 
has pointed us out for scorn and mockery ?— 
They have gone to worship the rsing sun, 
and left, perhaps, their former benefactor to 


pine in gloomy solitude over their ingratitude, | 


along tbe pathway of being bereft of those, 
who, by sharing, heightened our pleasures-- 
and who, by diverting, alleviated our sorrows. 
—_———— 
A WIFE. 

Moore, in his life of Sheridan, thus speaks 
of Sheridan’s first wife, Miss Linley, that was : 
—‘* We have already seen with what pliant 
sympathy she followed her husband through- 
out his various pursuits—identifying herself 
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with the politician as warmly and readily as| 
with the author, and keeping love still attend-| 
ant on genius through all his transactions.— 
As the wife of the dramatist and manager, we) 
find her calculating the receipts of the house, 
assisting in the adaption of her husband’s| 
upera, and reading over the plays sent in by) 
dramatic candidates. As the wife of the sena- 
tor and orator, we see her, with no less zeal, | 
making extracts from state papers, and copy-| 
ing out ponderous pamphlets—entering with! 
all heart and soul inte the details of elections, 
and even endeavoring to fathom the mysteries’ 
of the funds. The affectionate and sensible | 
care with which she watched over, not only) 
her own children, but those which her belov-| 
ed sister, Mrs. Tickell, confided to her in dy-' 
ing, gives the finish to this picture of domes-| 
tic usefulness. When it is recollected too, | 


and walking forward without even looking in 
the direction pointed out by the attentive Ti- 
moneer—as he passed along the waist of the 
vessel he stopped short, and throwing aside a 
parcel of lumber with his foot, picked up a 
bright harpoon; knotting a stout coil of rope 
to it, he called out to the old seaman above 
mentioned, who had just becn relieved of his 
“trick” at the helm, *‘ Bob, make fast a block 
to the fore-stay, reeve this rope through it, 
and you and the other hands stand by.” 

The dull routine of duty on board a Mer. 
chantman is tiresome even to a sailor; and 
they frequently enliven it by harpooning the 
large fish which incautiously approach too near 
the vessel—Bob soon communicated the first 
mate’s order to the other sailors, and they be- 
ing wellaware of his intention eagerly and 
quickly executed it; this being done the offi- 





that the person thus homelily employed was cer took his station, poising himself equally, 
gifted with every charm that could adorn and//one foot on the iron bar which connects the 
delight society, it would be difficult, perhaps, ||lower extremities of the martingale and the 
to find any where a more perfect example of other on one of the bob-siays :— presently a 
that happy mixture of utility and ornament nee of at passed on — hy 
in which all that is prized by the husband |" Now look out,” was scarcely from his lps 
and the lover combines, and which renders) before the fatal weapon, thrown with unerring 
women what the sacred fire was to the Par. //aim, pierced the side of the unsuspecting vic- 
sees—not only an object of adoration on their|'tim, ** Pull away, my Boys! Pull away, shout- 
altars, but a source of warmth and comfort to ¢d the first mate, and by aid of his hands and 
their hearts.” (feet, he dextrously regained the bowsprit, 
Ree Re, and leaped on the deck, where the wounded 

| Porpoise lay lashing itself with its vast tail— 

= ew ; beac consse : ‘\two or three skillful blows on the head with an 

The sun was near an hour high, and a few ves- axe closed his career, but not before he had 
sels were seen pursuing their course along the \disturbed every one that was asleep below, 
trackless ocean which separates Europe from)jand one of the sailors running on deck, after 
North America. _ Among that solitary number ascertaining the cause, peevishly exclaimed, 
the vessel of which I was one of the crew, was |** Pshaw! I wish you had left the fish where 


undoubtedly the best sailer and glided along, 
with great rapidity. The weather was fine, | 
but the black clouds to the windward portend-| 
ed an alteration for the worse, and as I stood. 
upon deck I could already perceive that some! 
of the vessels were shortening sail—near me, | 
at the helm, stood an aged seaman whose white! 
locks fluttering in the breeze, proclaimed that| 


it was, and not be rousing us all with your 
d d noise.” ‘The crew kept winking to one 
another and pointing to old Bob, who was busy 
cutting out the harpoon—for he no sooner 
heard Nicholas’ voice than he sung out, “ How 
now, Signior Cut-throat! What are you growl- 
ing about there, like a bear with a soar head ?” 
The Italian made no answer, but contracting 








he already had passed the meredian of life—|his brows, setting his teeth, and laying his 
his calm blue eye was almost constantly fixed ‘hand on his knife, seated himself on the wind- 
on the compass, and when the yawing of the |lass—Bob had a mortal aversion to the man 
vessel caused the magnetic card to revolve on|jand his nation, and although the others always 
its pivot, gently touching the tiller he would kept clear of him or avoided exciting his tem- 
bring her back to her destined course. Now per, the old man never put himself out of the 
and then as his eye wandered around the hori- | way for him ; and if any one said any thing to 
zon and perceived that his own vessel was far|/him about it, Bob would answer, ‘If he goes 
ahead of every other, the muscles of his wea-||to get angry with me he might as well let it 
ther-beaten countenance would contract as a//alone, for I can tell him he’s got the wrong pig 
gleam of satisfaction played for a moment on/|by the ear; and he’d better not come crowing 
his honest face. ‘* Them fellows can’t hold |about me with that there knife of his or Vl 
a candle to her,” he observed to the first Mate || give him a broadside that'll cut some of his 
who was leaning listlessly over the weather||standing rigging.” The noise occasioned by 
rail, watching the sportive Porpoises as they||the Porpoise floundering onthe deck brought 
passed and re-passed the vessel—** No that||the captain and second mate up—the latter 
they cannot,” was all his reply, turning around) after looking about and ascertaining the state 
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of the weather walked up to the first mate and|\duced—it was poor old Bob, and a knife on 
observed ‘*Had’ent the jib better be furled 7) which was cut Nicholas A » Was sticking 
‘* Why, you can let go the haulyards and man quite to the heart in his left breast—the whole 
the downhaul; but there’s a squall over there | affair instantly flashed on the mind of the Cap- 
that'll give us a good deal of trouble to night ;| tain, that Nicholas had taken advantage of his 
the topsails had better be reefed afore it strikes defenceless and unguarded situation on the 
us.” A lurid fiash of lightning darted along jib-boom and stabbed him—Nicholas was cal- 
the horizon just as he spoke, and the startling)| led, and on coming down into the cabin the 
clap of thun-ler that followed convinced them! Captain said, pointing to the body, ‘* Nicholas 
that the threatening storm was not far off; ac- do you know your shipmate ?” he turned pale, 
cordingly suitable orders were given, and in’ but instantly recovering himself, he said, “ Yes, 
about half an hour every thing was snug. \1 swore his death, and [have not broken my 

The atmosphere gleamed with electric fire,! oath,” and observing that the Captains were 
and the loud thunder added greatly to the going to seize him, he exclaimed, “ No, never 
solemnity of the scene. ‘Is that jib furled,” ,will I die like a villain, I have lived like a man 
shouted the Captain. The first mate made no}and Ill die like one,” so saying he snatched 
answer, but said ‘* Bob! you and Nicholas jump) the knife from the corpse and plunging it into 
outand hand that jib !’? The two men had been) his body he fell and expired. 
but a few minutes on the jib-boom when Ni-| 





: i ——— 

cholas was heard calling, ‘* A man overboard ! | init set ; 

A man overboard!’ Every one on deck re- || soi nck word's Magazine: 
sponded to it, but the most ignorant could per- | AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. 


ceive that nothing could be done to save hm) Washington, the first President, made the 
—it was blowing a most furious gale, and the government, like himself, cautious, uniform, 
vessel was lying to—it would have been mad-, simple and substantial, without show or pa- 
ness to have launched a boat, for there was ai rade While he presided, nothing was done 
tremendous sea running, and last of all it was for effect--every thing from principle.— 
totaliy dark, except when a vivid flash cast a There was no vapouring and no chivalry about 
momentary gleam on the wide expanse of) it. Whatever ‘vas done or said, was done or 
waters. ‘said with great deliberation, and profound se- 
The next morning the sun rose in all its riousness. 

glory, and nota breath of wind was felt to dead-|| Mr. Adams was the second President. He 
en the effect of its rays—it was a dead calm ;|,was quite another man. He was more dicta- 
at a distance those very vessels which but yes.| torial, more advantageous, and, perhups, more 
ter evening were glad to reduce their sails to ofa statesman. But look to the record of his 
as small a compass as possible, were now co-' administration, and you find the natural tem- 
vered with canvass from the deck to their} per of the man distinctly visible in all the oper- 
trucks—a little astern, but so near as to con-| ations of the government, up to the very mo- 
verse with ease lay a small ship—on hailing) ment when he overthrew himself and his 
the two Captains, found they were old ac-) whole party by his hazardous political move- 
qiuaintances, on which the Captain of the les-/\ments. 

ser ship invited the other on board to dine .|, ‘Whe cautious neutrality of Washington, 
the invitation was accepted, and the sea being, which obtained for him, in the cabinet, what 
as smooth as a mirror the Jolly-boat was launch-) had already been awarded to him in the field 
ed from the stern, Nicholas and three others |—the title of the American Fabius ~ was aban- 
as rowers jumped into it, and the Captain be-|doned by Mr. Adams fora more bold and pre- 
ing seated in the stern-sheets the men bent to||sumptuous aspect, bearing, and attitude.— 
the:r oars and in afew minutes ran along side —/| "The quiet dignity, and august plainness of the 
the two Captains shook hands cordially. After! former, were put asile for something more 
the boat had been secured the crew went for-|absolute and regal. The continuance of the 
ward and mixed cordially with the others, and|!American government under Washington, 
the two friends went down in the cabin to par- i hrough all its foreign negociations, was erect 
take of some refreshments, ** whew ! Jim, what)|and natural, very strong, simple, and grave. 
the mischief have you got down here that But, under Mr. Adams, although it appeared 
smells so bad.”” The Captain of the ship re | ioftie »and imore imposing, and attracted more 
plied, ** Why, I caught a monster of a shark Jattention, it had a sort of theatrical look, and 
alongside, and when the cook opened him, 1)was, in reality, much less formidable. 

Was sitting in the cabin, and he comes down!) Then came Mr. Jetterson. He was the third 
with his eyes as big as saucers, ‘Oh, captain! President. He was undoubtedly, a-man of 
sayshe, and that was all he cou'd say ; well Ijimore genius than either of his predecessors.— 
went on deck and there f found there was half)|His talent was finer, but not so strong. He 
aman in him, and that’s what makesthe smell || was a scholar and a philesopher, full of theory 
“ Let me see it,” says the other—it was pro-'and hypothesis. And what was the charac- 
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ter of his administration? Was it not wholly) derstanding the true character of the five men 
given up to theory and hypothesis, experi-| out of whom the néxt President of the United 
ment and trial? He turned the whole of the! States will be chosen? 

United States into a laboratory—a work-shop| Mr. Monroe, the actual President at this 
—a lecture-room ; and Kept the whole coun- time, is an old-fashioned-looking man, whose 


try in alarm with his demonstrations in politi-- manner is a compound of natural, strong sim- 


cal economy, legislation, mechanics, and go- 
vernment. Hence it is, that, to this day, it is 


plicity, and artificial courtesy. He is very 


vawkward, and very affable; with a counte- 


difficult to determine whether his administra-| nance and address so distinguished for sub- 


tion, on the whole, was productive of great 
benefit or great evil to the American people. 
The most extraordinary changes, transmuta- 
tions and phenomena, were continually taking 
place before their eyes; but they were, gener- 
ally, unintelligible ; so that he left the country 
pretty much in the situation that his fame at 
Monticello is at this moment, altogether trans. 
formed from its natural state—altogether dif- 
ferent from what it was, when he took it in 
hand--a puzzle and a problem to the world. 

To him succeeded Mr. Madison, the fourth 


‘stantial good sense, and downright honesty, 
dike that which we oftentimes meet with in 
‘humble life among the uneducated—that if 
‘you should encounter him, accidentally, in the 
company of men of the world, without know- 
‘ing him, you would take him for a sensible 
man, quite unaccustomed to such society, and 
altogether above the folly and affectation of 
imitating them. But, let some one tell you, 
that this sensible, uneducated man, is no less 
a personage than the President of the United 





American President. 


adroit and subtle. Out of his adminisivation) 
grew the war between his country and this. 
It has been a question much agitated among 
many sensible men, and respectable politi- 
cians, whom I have known in different coun- 
tries, whether Mr. Madison, whose temper 
was neither quarrelsome nor warlike, really 
wished for, and promoted and expedited the 
war, or not? [have heard the same question 
warmly debated among his countrymen and 
friends. They had, probably, never seen, or 
had overlooked the significance of a paper in 
the ‘‘ Federalist,”” (a work produced by ‘ir. 
Hamilton, Mr. Jay and Madison, in defence of 
the constitution then about to be adopted by 
the American people,) written by Mr. Madison 
himself, when a young man, in which he shews, 


States, and you would be likely to discover 


He was aliogether of a) something almost awful in his plainness of 
different constitution—loquacious, plausjble,| 


manners; something before whose quiet re- 
buke the grandeur and beauty of courtly bear- 
ing would fall away like affectation. Yet it is 
not so:—Mr. Monroe is really an awkward 
‘man; and so are most of the candidates at this 
‘moment, ‘all, all awkward men.” 

| And yet his acquired courtesy, and a sort of 
farmer-lke, or republican cordiality, which, 
being tempered with much gravity and re- 
serve, induces you to think that more is meant 
than said, operate upon those who see 
Imm very like that insincere, graceful, and 
‘flattering manner which we look for in the 
European courtier; and have made it a com- 
‘mon remark throughout the United States, 
and particularly in the city of Washington, 
that an unsuccessful applicant will come away 
‘better satisfied with Mr. Monroe, than a suc- 





mentation of patronage, and, of course power, 


the President of the United States would de-! 


rive from a state of war. No man saw it so 


plainly and convincingly, how vast an aug | cessful one will from Mr. Adams, the present 


| Secretary of State. 


| 1 paid this gentleman (Mr. Monroe) a visit 


on the very evening before he was to send a 


clearly at the time--no man remembered it,|)message to Congress. The front of his house, 
atter the debate was over, so distincily; and) which is really quite a palace, was entirely 
no man could have profited by it more reso-|\dark: there were no lamps lighted, no ser- 
lutely than did Mr. Miadison, when he came to|/vants in waiting, and I had to find my way as 
be what, when he foretold the evil, he had no) I could among the marble pillars, and over 
more uiea of being, than he has now of being! the broad marble pavement of the great hall, 
an Emperor—the President of the United! into a private study of the President. 1 was 
States, with an ample power to fulfil the pro-| quite struck with the appearance of every 
phecy. thing that I saw there:—the man himself— 

The next, and last of the American Presi-| the furniture, and the conversation, were all 
dents, is Mr. Monroe, a remarkaldy plain sen- of a piece, and rather out of keeping, I 
sible man—very honest, and, but for this last||thought with the marble chimney-piece, and 
message of his, which is wholiy unlike any) magnificent ceiling and carpeting. ‘there 
thing that he has ever written, or said, or done were a couple of common candles, (tallow, J 
before, I should be inclined to think, of a very!'dare say,) lighted upon his table; and the fur- 
prudent, cold, and phlegmatic temperament.| niture, though costly, was very plain and sub- 
Yet what is bis admimistrat.on, but a history! stantial. In fact, there was an air of rigorous 


ef the man himself—or rather a biography ?—| economy about all the decorations of th. room 
all this be true, we have no interest in un-Jexcept those which were furnished by the 
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Congress ; and the economy too, not of a chief||is darkness, and a gloomy foreboding of fu- 
magistrate, so much as of a private gentleman, |ture distress impresses his mind with a me- 
who had neither the power nor the disposi-i|lancholy tending to despair, he then flies to 
tion to be more prodigal. | this Supreme Being for relief. He pours 
é forth his soul at the throne of mercy, and in 

ADVICE TO A SON. conscious rectitude of mind, he exults in 

The following excellent advice was given! we Pa go 0 beget = all creat- 
by the mother of the chevalier Bayard, to her /©C 2©1P8S Shou Peg y diame him, yet to 
son, when leaving his father’s house to enter Te UneHing judge of all the univers, to 


as a page into the service of Charles, duke os — — the inmost thoughts of 
Savoy. | his heart _ _ = at all times, their 

‘**Peter, my friend, you are going into the meets i agi Set — —— he 
service ef a noble prince ; as much as a mo.) °° nd op  Peeslti _ f ‘ Arm th rom puri. 
ther can command her child, dol command you | 4 pe ese Ni ia ee ave induces 
three things, which, if you do, rest assured) ©» D€ sincere’y Ceplores. 10 man 1s thus 


they will enable you to pass through this pre-| opened an unfailing source of consolation, 


sent life with honour. The first is, that you! Pt Souk eae ied er ay a 
OVE «é a bd + ; ; i s in > 
love and serve God, without offending him look up to hie God. aud protector. with cou 


in any way, if it be possible to you. For it is es ee" 
he who gave us life, itis he who will save us, | for From the darkness of the closest «an. 


and without him and his grace, we should not 8°°? his voice will be heard; and while sur. 


: - irounded with every possible distress, be can 
have power to perform a sing Page br wes 
P P a single good work "look forward with tranquility to that awful 


this world. Recommend yourself to him every, . . 
morning and evenin and he will give you °v¢" whigts. shell put: 8-Onet peso’ to ie 
6 SIve YOu earthly sufferings, and administer to him an 


ail, The second is, that y ild and! ; . 
: » that you be mild : nd) entrance into the mansions of the blessed. 
courteous to all gentlemen, casting away pride. 





| 
oy at - ee 
Be humble and obliging to every body. Be | 
not a slanderer ora liar. Keep yourself tem-| Mrtuop,as Mrs. More says, is the very hinge 


perate in regard to eating and drinking.—, of business; and there is no method without 
Avoid envy—it is a mean vice. Be neither a puNcrvatity. Punctuality is important, be- 
flatterer nor a tale bearer, for people of this cause it subserves the peace and good-temper 
descript‘on do not usually attain to any high ofa family: the want of it not only infringes 
degree of excellence. Be loyal in word and on necessary duty, but sometimes excludes 
deed. Keep your promises. Succour poor, this duty. Punctuality is important as it gains 
widows and orphans, and God will reward time: it is ike packing things in a box: a 
you. he third is, that you be bountiful of good packer will get in half as much more as 
the goods that God shall give you to the poor,a bad one. The calmness of mind which it 
and needy ; for, to give for his honour’s sake produces, Is another advantage of punctuality : 
never made any man poor; and believe me, a disorderly man is always in a hurry : he has no 
my child, the alms that you shali dispense will ‘time te speak with you, because he is going 
greatly profit both your body and soul. This) elsewhere : and, when he gets there, he is 
is all that f have to charge you with. I be- too late for his business, or he must hurry 
lieve that your father and I shall not live, away to another beiore he can finish it. It 
much longer ; but God grant that whilst we!) was a wise maxim of the Duke of Newcastle 
do continue in life we may receive a good ac-|—‘‘I do one thing at a time.” Punctuality 
count of you.” gives weight to character. “ Such a man has 
acini made an appointment: then I know he will 
PIETY. | keep it.” And this generates punctuality in 
Man alone is capable of stretching his ideas YOU: for, like other virtues, it propagates 
nee : r = : . itself: servants and children must be. punc- 
beyond this sublunary werld, and of experl-|' tual, where their leader isso. Appointments, 
cneifigin any degree the consolations of piety: indeed, become debts: I owe you punctuality, 
He alone can form an idea of an Almighty Be- if 1 have made an appointment with you; and 
uificent Being, who delights in conferring | he no right to throw away your time if I do 
happiness on all his creatures. It is man as eunteins’ deal 
alone, who, in contemplating the divine per-|' “aia ca 
> 5] 
fections, feels it impossible to withhold that) : 
spontaneous homage and grateful adoration) Every man should aim to do one thing well. 
which constitute the essence of true piety.—| If he dissipates nis attenuon on several ob- 
From this source he derives a consolation injects, he may have excellent talents entrusted 
all afflictions, and a solace in every distress. to him, but they will be entrusted to no good 
When mankind, through ignorance or error,|iend. Concentrated on a proper object, they 
farsake or contemn him ; when all before-him' might have a vast energy; but, dissipated on 


—_—— 
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several, they will have none. Let other ob-!ifricnds to inform ‘tier of some secrets she was 
jects be pursued, indeed, but only so far as|possessed of to preserve the good graces of 
they may subserve the main purpose. By ne- her husband. “ It is,” said she, * by doing 
glecting this rule, I have seen Frivolity andevery thing that pleases him, and by suffering 
Futility written on minds of great power ; and, patiently from him every thing that does not 
by regarding it, I have seen very limited) please me.” 

minds acting in the first rank of their profes-' 
sion—I have seen a large capital and a great! SELECTIONS 
stock dissipated, and the man reduced to beg-|OF WIT, HUIMOUR, SENTIMENT, &C. 
gary; and I have seen a small capital and ~ot =~ 

stock improved to great riches.— /bid. 

4 —_——>>——— 

There is no man obliged to live so free from 
passion, as not in some cases to show some re- 
sentment. There are injuries, affronts, &c. 
that are frequently met with in our tour thro’ 
life, where it would be rathera social stupidi-. 
ty than virtue, to do otherwise. I do not 
mean revenge, for that must ever be wrong, ‘« distress,” completely altered the meaning 
but by a proper resentment, so that the inju-'| 


; jof the sentiment, and caused no small degree 
rer may not be encouraged to commita second | of merriment by the blunder. 








At a recent Corporation Dinner in_ the 
neighbourhood of Gloucester, Eng. one of the 
visiters, who distinguished himself no less in 
ithe ficld of battle than in the senate, appro- 
| priately proposed a toast: ** May the man who 
shas lost one eye in the service of his country, 
never see distress with the other;” but the 
person whose duty it was to announce the 
toast to the company, by omitting the word 











injury. 
—> —- , 
OBJECTS OF SIGHT. ' A POETS APOSTROPHE TO THE GOUT. 
It has been calculated that objects are visible | Vis strange, that thou shouldst leave the downy 
at the distance of 3,456 times theirdiameter, if | bed, 


viewed by eyes perfectly organized, and | Phe Turkey carpet, and the soft settee; 
through the common medium of common day- | Beuldst leave the board with choicest dainties 
br =, “~ spread 

9 sar ea saad = "i a 
light — diffused henge organ to the ‘To fix thy odious residence with me. 
object; but in proportion as the comparative +, strange! that thou, attach’d to plenteous 
degree of light is greater upon the object than | case, 
the eye, this power ot seeing it at a distance ‘Shouldst leave those dwellings for a roof like 
will be extended; and in proportion as it is) mine, 
less, it will be shortened. We can see a burn-) Where plainest mea!s keen appetites appease, 
ing coal by night at least one hundred times | And where thou wilt not ud one drop of wine. 
as far as we can see the same coal extinct by, Vis passing strange ! yet, shouldst thou perse- 
daylight; and the difference is proportionate-| sip ag, 

. . if | ‘se bones with agonizing pane: 

ly great between looking out of an obscure!{ 4d fill these bones with agonizing pangs, 
’ ; : | Firm as a reek thy tortures I will bear 
room upon objects in sunshine, and looking . ’ 
from sunshine at objects in an obscure room. | 





Aud teach the affluent how to bear thy fangs. 
‘Yes! shouldst thon visit me, capricious gout, 


panne. SEL Aaa iidard tare shall be thy lot—by Jove ! Id sta ve 
. . j Lpe 
The first, the most important quality, par- | ange OU. 
ticularly of a woman, is good nature. Made) — 


to obey so imperfect a being as man, often so; Some company in Ireland disputing relative 
full of vices, and always so full of detects, she to the quickness of reply ascribed to the lower 
ought to learn betimes to suffer even injustice: order of that country, it was resolved to put 
it is not forhis, but for her own sake, that she the matter to the test in the person of a clown 
ought te be good natured. he ill nature|Who wasapproaching them. “ Pat,” said one 
and obstinacy of the wives never do any Of the gentlemen, “ if the Devil were to come. 
thing but augment their evils, and the bad//and be determined to have one of us, which 
proceedings of the husbands, they well know ‘do you think he would take?” ‘* Me to be 
that it is not with those arms they ought to syre.” ** And why so??? = § Because he 
conquer. Heaven did not make them insi- knows he can have your honor at any time,” 
nuating and persuasive, to become peevish ; it | — 

did not give them a voice so sweet, to u‘ter| Two patricians, having conspired against 
invectives ; it did not make their features so| Vitus, the Roman emperor, were discovered, 
delicate, to disfigure them by anger. When convicted, and sentenced to death by the 
they fly intoa passion they forget themselves ; senate ; but the good natured prince sent for 
they have often reason to complain ; but they)'them, and in private admonished them, that 
are always in the wrong to scolki. Each/in vain they aspired to the empire, which was 
ought to observe the decorum of the sex. A) given by destiny; exhorting them to be satis- 
virtuous woman was entreated by one of her,/fied with the rank in which, by Providence, 
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they had been placed, and offering them any 
thing else which was in his power to grant.— 
At the same time he despatclied a messenger 
to the mother of one of them, who was then 
at a great distance, and under deep concern 
about the fate of her son, to assure her that 
her son was not only alive, but out of danger. 
He invited them the same night to his table | 
and having, the next day, placed them by him) 
at a shew of gladiators, where the weapons) 
of the combatants were, according to custom, | 
presented to him, he desired them to survey) 
them. 





‘ Friend Franklin,” said Myers Fisher, the 


celebrated Quaker lawyer of Philadelphia, || 
one day to the Dr. ** thee knows almost every), 


thing : can thee tell me how I am to preserve 
my small beer in the back yard? My neigh- 
bours are often tapping it of nights.” 

‘* Put a barrel of old Madeira by the side of 
it,” replied the Doctor -“ let them but get a 
taste of the Madeira, and I’ll engage they will 
never trouble the small beer any more.” 

This same great Philosopher used to say 
‘* that if parents would but give their sons an 
early taste for the Madeira of Learning, they 
would hardly ever take to the detestable 


small beer of vice.” 
EEE 


Soon after a fall of snow, an honest Hiber- 
nian, fiom Watertown, Mass. who had been 
perusing an account of the new census of Bos- 
ton, met one of his countrymen at the corner 
of Congress and Water streets, and after the 
usual salutations, the latter remarked, ‘f We 
have had considerable snow.” ‘* Yes, indeed 
you have,” the other replied, “ but I think 
we have had more in Watertown, in propor- 
tion to the number of inhabitants.” 


A young girl was presented to James I. as 
an English prodigy, because she was deepl) 
learned. The person who introduced her 





pany, were the bottle went continually round, 
and a large goblet was to be emptied each time 
or the delinquent be discountenanced asa false 
brother by the guests, who were strict on this 
point. The wife, who had received a more 
polished education, whispered to her hus- 
‘band, when it came his turn to empty an enor- 
‘mous glass, to pour the wine secretly under 
the table: ‘*The others will see it,” said 
he. His wife, therefore just as he was raising 
his glass to his mouth, snuffed out the candle, 
and repeated her request. Instead of comply- 
ing, he said with a kind of sublimity, ‘* My 
conscicnce will upbraid me,” and again he 
swallowed the contents of the goblet. 

A SURE PROGNOSTIC OF EARLY GENIUS. 
‘The father cried with transport in his heart, 
'Yes, Tommy, a brave boy thou surely art— 
A general you shall be, our foes to kill, 
‘Quoth master Tom, delighted, so I will. 

Yes, cried the wife, enraptured at the lot, 
And he shall wear a pretty shoulder knot— 
Delighted Tommy strutted round the room, 
Mounted triumphant on the parlour broom— 
‘Thus papa, cried the hero, will I ride, 

‘And have a sword to dangle at my side ; 

But look, exclaimed the wife with anger hot, 
‘Our boy has overset the coffee-pot— 

‘And such vindictive rage usurped her head, 
‘She spank’d and sent the general off to bed. 


GRAVE SPECULATION.—“ What, you are hard 
‘at it, John ?” said a parish clerk to a sexton. 
i—** Yes, Sir, must be doing a little; badish 
times, Sir, for some time past; only buried 
‘one all Jast week.” ‘* Indeed! who is that 
‘one for you are digging now?” “Ef don’t 
know, Sir; Lexpect two to pop off in the 
course of a day or two, and Lam digging this 
‘on speculation ; for if they were both to die, 
and be ordered on one day, it’s more than I 
could manage, and if they should’nt bury 
here, itis only filling it again, you know, Sir.” 


com teem 


boasted of her proficiency in ancient lan-)) 
guages. “ I can assure your majesty,” said he, || Count De Lauracuars was the most luxuri- 


“that she can both speak and write* Latin,!| ous~the most splendid—the most gallant—of 


Greek, and Hebrew.” ‘‘ These are rare at-} 
tainments for a damsel,” said James, ‘* but) 
pray tell me, can she spin ?” 


A person addicted to lie, relating a story tg, 
another which made him stare—* Did you ever 
hear that before ?” asked the narrater. ‘* No,” 
said the other, ** did you ?”” 


An‘old German knight, in the first half of 
the seventeenth century, when enormous 
goblets were among the chief ornaments of the 
rooms and tables of the nobility, sat once at 
table next his young wife, ina numerous com- 





all the Nobles of the Court of Louis XVI; 
but, at last, he gave up his style of magnifi- 
cence, and was seen ill-dressed and ill-ap- 
pointed, affecting the simplicity ofa peasant 
jof the Danube. I recollect, one day, (says 
'M. Seeun,) he came to me in the morning in 
his cynic costume, but with his countenance 
lighted up with pleasure. ‘* And what is the 
‘cause,’ L asked him, *‘ of this unaccustomed 
‘good humor ?’’ ‘*My friend,” he answered, 
‘Tam the happiest of men—I am at last com- 
pletely ruined!” ‘ On my word,” I said, 
\** this is a strange sort of happiness; and one 
‘which might incline a man rather to hang him- 
‘self? “ You are wrong, my dear friend,” was 
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his answer; ‘so long wast was only embar-!|morning, with a bundle under his arm, to 
rassed, | was overwhelmed with discomfort—/|take his departure for a neighboring place in 
persecuted, beaten to and fro, between hope |a steamboat, he was arrested by one of the 
and fear. Now I find myself quite ruined, I|/city watch, who did not know him, and who 
am independent ; tranquil; delivered from| insisted on conveying him to the watch-house. 
all uneasiness, and from all care? | Dr. C. impatient at being interrupted, told 
. the man who he was. ‘* Na, na,” said the 
Senay ' _ |iguard of the police, * you’re no Dr. Chal. 
Dr. Jounson, as executor to the will of his|mers: he’s not such a man as you, and he'd 
friend Thrale, sold his brewery to the Bar-/not be seen strolling at this hour.” To the 
clays, the present owners. This brewery) watch house therefore he was carried, where, 
now covers eight acres of ground, and there, being recognized, he was set at liberty, and 
were manufactured in it, in 1817, 340,000 permitted to recommence his walk towards 
barrels of beer. Abou‘! 200 men are employ- the steamboat. 
ed within the establishment, and it is suppos-' 
ed that the number of persons dependent, 
upon it without, in the sale and transporta-| 
tion of the liquor, is three or four thousand. | 
Dr. Johnson, in treating about the sale, re- 
marked, in his characteristic manner, ‘‘ Gen 
tlemen, it is not merely these boilers and|| 
these vats that I am selling you, but the po-| 
tentiality of acquiring wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice.” 




















A lady who had been a long while under 
the care of a London Physician, was advised 
by him to visit Bath, and her attentive friend 
\lfarnished her with a letter of introduction to 
,\‘a no less able practitioner at that place The 
jlady, with true feminine curiosity, stimulated 
not a little by a natural wish to know his real 
€\lopinion of her case, so far violated the laws of 
} honor as to break the seal—when she found, 
to her utter dismay, the letter, of which she 
PRomIsEs— Queen Elizabeth seeing Sir Ed-||was the bearer, to be as follows :—** My dear 
ward in her garden, looked out from her friend, ~-I send you a fine fat pigeon, whom I 
window, and asked him in Italian, ** What, have well plucked, and who will bear more 
does a man think of when he thinks of noth- || plucking. Pray make the most of her.— 
ing ?? Sir Edward, who had not had the |Y ours, ever.” From this letter, laconic as it 
effect of some of the Queen’s grants as soon |was, the lady derived more benefit than from 
as he hoped and desired, paused a little, and) lall the prescriptions of her physician ; for in- 
then made answer, “ Madam, he thinks of a’ Note ad of going to be plucked, she staid quiet- 
woman’s promise !’’ The Queen shrunk in ‘lly at home, abandoned doctors and medicine, 
her head; but was heard to say, ‘* Well, Sir, ‘and with thie letter, sent a ready-plucked pi- 
Edward, I must not confute you; anger m: akes|| 'geon to the physician at Bath, 
dull men witty, but it keeps them poor !” } 
| 
| 




















The Woolsack on which the British chan- 

Count Segur, in his account of Bonaparte’ s;cellor sits is precisely what the name im- 
expedition to Russia, says ‘* On one occasion ||plies, a large bag of wool, covered with red 
the power of early habit was conspicuous.—)\cloth, without any back t# lean against ; and 
An old French gentleman, who belonged to|\such isthe minute respect paid to ancient 
the court before the revolution, would make aa in the slightest things, that the pre- 
his toilette, happen what might. Whilst the||sent Chancellor, a man near eighty years of 
cannon were roaring, the storm beating, famine|jage hesitated more than seven years on the 
reigning, and death was busy around him, he||question whether he should allow a cushion 
was seen gaily dressing himself, and powder-)|to be brought him when the sitting was too 
ing his hair !” long and fatiguing. 

















A private letter from Botany Bay, states, | There is no man who does not, by superad- 
that an edition of ‘* Bailey’s Dictionary” was) dition of unnatural cares, render himself de- 
put up at an auction. The auctioneer obsery- |pendant; who does not create an artificial 
ed, it was a ees Bailey. “Tam glad of that, |poverty ; and suffer himself to fee] ~ for 


of us have had enough of the Old one /”” can have no ‘enjoyment. 


| 
j 
} 
| 

















Dr. Cuatmens of Glasgow, the jcelebrated | Mr. » a gentleman of the bar, in Bos- 
preacher, is rather inattentive to his dress,||ton, recently gave up the profession of the 
and has much of the abstractedness which||law to become a divine. A friend observed 
generally goes to the credit of genius. Hav-||he probably * liked to preach better than to 
ing left his house at a very carly hour one'!practise.’’ 
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Tell thee ‘ici: that the future full harvest wi! 
yield, 
The grass blades the meadows will bring ; 
And ying the flowers of the wide spreading 
ei 


That bloom on the bosom of spring. 


Go number the dew-drops that fall from the tree: 
When swept by the breath of the morn, 

And gather the leaves, when the wintry breeze, 
T he beautiful foliage hath shorn. 








Go tell all the globules that live in each wave 

| Of ocean, wherever he roars; 

| And count the sands that his wide waters lave, 
From Greenland’s to India’s shores. 


Let faney revel in the muse’s bowers, 
And taste seleet where genius strews her flowers. 








THE ISLE OF FLOWERS. 
fe ; Go visit the planets, that balane’d on high, 

(eas, Sees? Wheel ecaseless and rapid through air ; 
There’s an Isle of flowers in the distant seas, ‘And darting through ether, return from the sky > 
Fann’d by no gale but the summer breeze— | And their names and their numbers declare ! 
The snow-spirit hangs not her bright wreaths) 

there, 
Nor mingles her breath with the balmy air; 
Nor binds with her sparkling diamond chain, 
The silver lake, nor the dark blue main— 
And birds are there with plumage gay 
As the western heaven at the close of day: 
Shall we launeh our bark, my love, and go CORNELIA, 
To this beautiful Isle ? Ah no! Ah no! | 
Our kindred hearts, and smiling eyes, 
We might not meet neath those sunny skies! THE SLAVE SHIP. 
And wheresoever the footsteps roam, 
The soul, like an exile, sighs for Home. (Third Premium.) 


‘But the heart of a woman! Oh! think not fond 
| man 
Can ever be» fathom/’d by thee ; 
Except she unfold it, in vain may’st thou sean, 
Its mazes thou never shall see ! 


———— + a 


2 Che Slave Ship was winding ourse over the 
When the sun has set eres the stars arise <éiaem Pp was winding her course o 
Like lamps of pearl in the azure skies— _ ae ‘ 
And the birds sing sweet, in the orange — The wince and the waters had sunk into rest, 
Midst golden feuit fat ae white ee a Allhush’d was the whirl of the tempest’s commo- 


eeSH : tion, 
arte toa glon 7 | “hat late had awaken’d the sailor's devotion, 
The cinnamon groves shed rich perfume ; | When terror had Kindled remorse ia his breast. 
Can the soul meet ‘here, with care or gloom ? 
Tien love, shall we launch our bark and go, 
To this fragrant clime? Ah! no! Ah! no! 
We would not meet in those spicy lands, 
With such generous souls, and triendly hands ; 
And still where’er the footsteps roam, 
The exiled spirit turns to Home ! ROSA. 





| 
a 
| And onward she rode though by curses attended, 
| Tho’ heavy with guilt was the freight that she 
} bere, 
| Tho? with shrieks of despair was the midnight air 
rended, 
|| And ecase less the groans of the wretches aseended, 
| "That from friends and from country forever she 
an tore, 
THE HEART OF WOMAN. 
On the deck, with his head on his fetter’d hand 
rested, 

Addvessed to a gentleman who had boasted in Ife, who onee was a ehicf, and warrior, stood ; 
the author’s hearing that it was easy to read the! One moment he gain’, by his foes unmolested, 
secret thoughts of a woman’s heart. ° To think over his woes, and the fate he de tested, 
|| ‘Till madness was firing his brain and his blood. 


\] 
(Second Premium ) 1 
| 
! 


Go! rash and presumptuous, thy efforts are vain, 
Unequal thy uttermost art, 
Of woman, loved woman, the knowledge to gain, 


'**Oh, never!” he murmur’d in anguish, ‘no, 
Or fathom the thoughts of her heart. 


| never! 
| These limbs shall be bent to the menial’s toil ! 
| They have reft us, my bride—but they shall not 
Go measure the sunbeams that visit the earth, | forever 
And usher in heavenly day Your chief trom his home and his country dis- 
Go count all the insects to w hich they sive birth | sever— 
As they bask in each luminous ray; | No! never will I be the conqueror’s spoil '* 
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Say ! long didst thou wait for my coming, my 
mother ? 


if carol now, while in /izs eve 
‘A tear would start, and 1 would sigh. 


Did ye bend o’er the desert, my sisters, your), 


eye? 


And weep at the lengthen’d delay of your brother, |, 


Mis tear, my sigh would be for thee, 
He loves thee truly, how J love 


As each slow passing moment was chased by ano-| Y ~ know, thou hast no doubt of me, 


ther, 


| Wherever you may chance to reove— 


And still he appeared not your tear-drop to: Thou’lt find no truer heart than mine, 


dry ?” 


‘But ye shall—yes, again ye shall fondly em- 


brace me! 


|’ Tis solely, truly, ever thine. 


|| What joy L look for, when mild spring 
Again our rose tree will adorn, 


We will meet, my young bride, in the land of ||P» ill bring thee to me, then T'll sing 


the blest ! 
Death, death, once again in my country shall 
place me, 


| 
One bound shall forever from fetters release me |” 


He burst them! and sunk in the oecan’s dark 


breast. “MILY. 
—<2 + oe. 
A HIGHLAND GIRL’S ADDRESS TO HER 
LOVER. 


Adieu ! since thou art fore’d to roam 
O’er ocean wild—afar from me, 
Oh, think upon our Highland home, 
Our native glen—where merrily 
We off in joyousness have rov’d, 
And fondly-~ truly-—dearly lov’d. 


Where’er you go, still think on me, 
For Ll must love thee, tho’ we part, 

Each prayei—each thought, shall be for thee— 
Each throb of my adoring heart, 

Will e’er be thine my Highland youth, 

In lasting unabating truth. 


My Love! they tell me where you go, 
All that surrounds thee will be gay, 
That Beauty there will brightly glow, 
And pleasure sparkle in thy way, 
And joy will e’er attend thine hours, 
Thouw’it revel in her rosy bowers. 


They tell me too, thatall is bright 

And pleasing to the youthful eye, 
That all is happy—bearts are tight, 

And bosoms there ne’er heave a sigh— 
Ah! no my Love! neath every rose, 
A baneful adder doth repose. 


Though pleasure, beauty, joy be near thee, 
Thy heart will, in thy Highland home, 

Remain unchang’d, and Vi not fear thee, 
Love once secur’d can never roam— 

Thou lt not forget where’er you be, 

The maid who roam’d with, sang for thee. 


The rose tree, that you planted where 
The little lake, before our cot 
So calmly flows, in beauty there 
Doth flourish inthe peaceful spot 
Which Love kas hallow’d » which to me 
Has ev’ry charm—it speaks of tee. 


There oft 1 sing the well known lay, 
In which t/. voice has oft united, 

That ‘ovely, soothing, roundelay, 
Which oft my aged sire delighted, 


| Gay as the Lark, when on the morn 
He carols in the balmy air, 
‘Admiring Nature, bounteous fair. 


|| Then fare-thee-well! Let beauty smile, 

And pleasure spread her charms round thee, 
LT care not, for “twill not beguile 

| ‘Thy heart, thy faithful heart from me— 
Iknow, that wheresoe’er you roam, 





|" Fwill be in your own Highland home. 

1 SELIM. 
H —_ + eo 

{ 

i THE BRIDE OF O’LORE. 


‘From the battlements wav’d the bright banners 
of Green, 

"Twas the hour when the chain of Jerna was 
| riven ; 

iThe night’s silver regent illumined the scene, 
|And the stars wander’d thro’ tlre deep sapphire of 
Heaven. 


j 
if 


| The war steed yet prane’d ’mid the perilous fire, 
And the falchion gleamed high o’er t! € warrior’s 
crest, 

)|| When Jean sought the field in a bridal attire, 

| And a garland of shamrocks o’ershadow’d her 
ii breast. 





1) 
' 
| 


She sought her O’Lore—‘* My young hero,” she 
sigh’d, 
‘When I press thee again, O' we never will 
part: ; 
| But stretched on the turf her O’Love she deseried, 
| And the crimson of life had abandon d his heart 
* 
| In the wildness of sorrow she rolld her blue eves, 
| And tore her fine tresses of shadowy hair; 
| Then rais’d, like a seraph, her arms to the skics 
And utter’d in madness a blasphemous pray’r, 


| She press‘d his cold image deep clotted with gore, 
‘And grasped the bright sabre that gleam’d by his 
i side ; 

Then sheathed in her bosom the steel of O’Lore, 
|And embracing the corpse of her soldier, she 
l} died. 
| 
They were buried together in sanctified mould, 

|| And the grave of the lovers was Liberty’s grave ; 
\'For the harp, on her banners, emblazon’d in gold, 
"Then ceased, and forever on Erin to wave. 


JERNUS. 


} 
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THE LAPID ARY’S ; SONG, 


Ye breezes that sport thro’ the emerald grove, 

O, breach. a fond thought to the girl that I love: 

Hence, henee, roving odours, go Ye »phyrs and tell 

O, tell her I love her my fond Isabel. 

In her ringlets of topaz all: iy thy soft wing 

Her bosom of chalk is the dwelling of spr ing ; ; 

Her sapphirine orbs are in diamonds enchased, 

With the shadowy tints of the chrysolite gr aced. 

On her cheek the mild tinge of the amethyst plays, 

And garnets and rubies upon her lips blaze : 

In vain may the jewels of Mexico vie 

With the tints that illumine my Isabel’s eye, 

And long and in vain may Peruvians seek 

A ruby to rival my Isabel’s cheek. 

Could I press the bright jewel thro’ life to these 
arms, 

Pd adore the fond relique when faded the charms; 


Tho’ hardship should scourge me, and ages should | 


roll. 
Tsabel!a wonld still be the gem of my soul ; 
But go, roving odours, go Zephyrs and te ‘ll, 
UV, tell her [ love her, my fond Isabel. 
z JERNUS 


ee oe 


ELLA LA MORE. 


‘Twas a soft noon in May—the day-god was sink-|! 


ing 
Adown the red sky like a sapphire in flame, 
And Ella la More on the green sward sat thinking 
Of her Alfred’s return from war’s crimson’d 
plain, 


When the clangour of horsemen burst on her ear || 
wildly, 1 
As the wied of the huntsman would startle the: 


hare, 

And she nase from the turf with a look senile! 
mildly, 

As a biush and a tear on the cheek of the fair. 


She fled throngh the meadows, her white vest-. 
ments streaming, 


And her raven curls waving profuse in the’ 


wind ; 
She seemed like a spirit we sce in our dreaming, 


As her buoyant light footsteps left no trace be- | 


hind ; | 

O’er hill and thro? valley, like the young fawn she) 
bounded, 

Or the meteor that flashes across the dark sky ;|| 


For her form shone conspicuous as even sur- || 


rounded, 
And shrouded each figure save hers from the 
eye. 


One horseman pursued her thro’ the dewfall of 
even, 
As the wild breeze pursues the light billow to 
shore, 
And though fleet as the fawn to the horseman 
*twas given, 
To gain on the footsteps of Ella la More— 
Dismounting, he seized her white taper fingers, 
Whilst blashing with anger the maiden essayed, 
“Release me, plumed warrior, release me nor 
linger 
Here longer, exciting the scorn of a maid!” 





| 


| 
1} 
ii 
i| 





‘Dearest Ella,” he eried, whilst his visor un- 
closed, 
Discovered his forehead ¢ deep mark’d with a 
scar ;”’ 
“Calm all thy false fears, be thy spirits composed, 
*Tis thy Alfred returned from Palestine’s war :” 
‘The rapture that beamed from beneath the dark 
shading 
That fringed these diamonds of azure hued 
sight, 
’|Shone out with a brilliance more bright and un- 
| fading, 
As she sunk on his bosom o’erc ome by delight! 


FREDERIC. 





+ oe 
SONG. 


Can I forget the smile that thrill’d 

My soul with rapture when we met ? 
Can [ forget the sigh that fill’d 

My anguish’d breast with keen regret, 
When fate ordain’d that we should part, 
And sever’d forms but not the heart ? 





Tho’ stern the mandate, sad the thought, 
‘That we so soon should bid farewell, 
The fairy spell that hope had wrought— 

Brighten’d the tear-drop as it fell, 
And sooth’d the pang that rent my breast, 
And hust’d the tumult into rest. 


Where’er my wand’ring footsteps stray, 
Thy gentle aspect ben ams before me; 

And when in Saabs ‘vr steep’ Tay, 
The lovely vision hovers 0 5er me, 

And whispers sweet in fancy’s ear, 

That fortune’s smile will banish fear. 

But slur ber’s dreams as flecting are 
As moruing’s mist before the sun, 

And hope, though tis life’s brightest star, 


(sit lures us On to be undone: 
Yet sweet illusions who can fly, 

Or from the rainbow turn the eye. A. 
i — + oo 

ENIGMATIC SONNET ON FANCY. 
My scenes are uncommon and wild, 

No words can express what I paint, 


I skim the green meadows so mild, 
And raise the sweet flowers that faint. 


Ss 


} 
| 
} 


When Phillis reclines in his grove, 
Carnations their blossoms untold ; 

I hasten to fetch her true love, 
And I tinge ev’ry grotto with gold. 


I fall with the foaming cascades, 
I fly with the breezes that blow ; 
I rest in the green laurel shade, 
Or sing to the mansions below. 


To thousands of shores Tam driven, 
To fine meadows no mortal has trod; 
I seek the fair regions of heaven, 
‘Yo behold the bright palace of God. 
LEWNOE, 
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SONG. 
Oh ! ask you fair sun, as so bright thro’ the sky 
Ife rolls in his orbit of glory on high, 
If he looks on a siglit 
That’s more lov ely and bright, 
Than the patriot devotedly marching to die! 


The standard of freedom unfurl’d tothe wind, 
He sighs as he leaves his dear valiey behind, 
But the sacred just cause, 
Which the patriot draws 
His god blade to defend, is the baim of his mind. 


He seems like a god as to battle be moves, 

How firmly he treads on the land that he loves, 
Then his soul sparkling high, e* 
Brightly beams thro’ his eye, 

And his right unto freedom his valor well proves! 


He stands or he falls in the front of his foes; 
Strength sits on his arm, and death waits on his. 
blows ; 
If he falls in the fight, 
Then does victory bright, 
In her arms sweetly soothe him to death’s calm 
repose. LINDEN. 


i + Ge 
Lines on reading the “Isle of flowers,” written by Rosa.’ 


And say, why not go to this “ beautitul Isle” 

Where "Nature’s vay charms so transee ndently 
smile-— 

Where flowers luxuriant sport in the gale, 

And mungie their breath with the breeze you in- 
hale ? 

Where the orange, the citron, their sweetness, 
unfold, 

Which appear to the eye polish’d clusters Uf gold; 

And yield their perfume to the zephyrs that play 

Thro’ the blossoms enrieh’d by the sun’s mellow 
ray ; 

Or playfully dimple the erystalized tide, 

O’er whose bosom so mild would our fairy bark’ 
glide : 

‘Then from home and its charms, oh ! 
not go 

To this “ beautiful Isle ?” nay, do not say no; 

For sare in a clime so delightful as this, 

B’en an Exile would find a foud haven of bliss. 


will you | 


i 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
1} 
j 
j 


| M‘DONOUGIL. 

| He sleeps in the eradle of freedom and glory, 

i And the wings of the eagle o’er-shadow his 

grave ; 

| His deeds are renown’d on the pages. of story, 
Co-equal with fame, and the tate of the brave. 


i 
i 
} 


| While the surges of Champlain, in its wid mur- 

1} mur roaring, 

i Shall continue to sparkle and foam in the sun, 

So long shall his fame, still exalted, be soaring, 
And brighten still brighter as ages shall run. 


| At his shrine shall the hero bow down in devotion, 


i} 
\! 
tf 
| When the tempests of war in destruction shal! 


rave ; 
|| When the cannon of carnage shall wake the deep 
ocean, 


And the flag of America’s triumph shall wave. 

| 

‘From his ashes shall rise like a new-born creation, 
The heirs of true valor and virtue alone ; 

The heroes that shine in the lists of a nation, 

, Like M‘Donough in peace and in war ever 

shone. 


He sleeps on the cold and the comfortless pillow, 
Where silenee and darkness their vigils long 

hold ; 

‘On the trident of Neptune, beneath the dark billow, 

His name is inserib’d in bright letters of gold. 





‘In the hearts of his countrymen long, long shall 


i linger, 
| The mem’ry of him who has fought for their 
fame ; 


|The Poet shall lend to the harp the soft finger, 
And Delaware boast of his generous name. 


He is gone to the land of the saints and the sages, 
|| The land of the good, and the best, and the 
brave ; 
| His fame is inserib’d on Eternity’s pages, 

And day brightly dawns on the gloom of the 


grave. MILFORD BARD. 
| Milford, Del. 
| — + 
NIGHT. 


Ah! who would not go where these pleasures On a calm summer eve, when the haze 


arise, 
And dwell with delight neath those mild summer 
skies ; 
Where songsters their sweetest melodies pour 
Thro’ each emerald grove or fragrant bower— 
Where down 1 in the depths of the erystalized main, 
Rich * forests, 
And think you not love, in this a beautiful Isle,” 
You would meet with those friends, or sy: pathy’s 
smile— 
Or souls that are noble and generous as here ; 
Or scenes of gay pleasure that round you appe ar? 
’Tis true, it is true—then let us not roam 
Froin our dear smiling friends, and our dearly lov’d 
home : 
Not the charms of a clime tho’ so fragrant as this, 
Would secure the lone exile more feelings of bliss. 
hh ¥ LEN, 


> or caves of bright coral are seen, | 


Of Sol’s declining beams were fading fast, 
And cast a tinge of red upon the clouds 
“That seemed to hover round his broad expanse; 


| Lleft my hut, beneath a mountain side 


io view the varied stores, which Nature’s hand 
| Diffuses lavishly through all creation, 

At every step new scenes appear before me, 
New beauties break upon my sight: each ridge 
R-fleets the dingy glare, and fro... the wave, 


| With lessen’d splendor, back the light recoils, 
To trace its distant way, to worlds unknown, 


Night’s sable curtain creeps upon the void, 
As slowly from the arch the rays reecde, 

Tili but one little space is left, ‘where all 

A while remain, until they final sink, 

And darkness undisputed reigns o’er heaven, 
‘Silence and slumber o’er the world below. 


. W. X. 3 
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THE SLAVE. 


Task’d a wretehed negro why—- 
He sigh’d in sorrow deep, 

And of the cause his manly eye, 
So oft was seen to weep? 


He said—‘ Imagine you were borne 
Across old ocean’s wave, 

And from your friends and kindred, torn, 
To be like me—a Slave!’ 


I ask’d him why he did not bend, 
Nor at his lot complain, 

Until a happier day should rend ,, r] 
The adamantine chain: ‘ q- ° 


He cry’d, ‘ No day can end my doom, 
Nor ease my bosom’s strife, 

Nought bat the night within the tomb, 
For I’m a slave for life.’ 


J told him he was happier far 
Than thousands here below; 
Provided for, no cares could mar 

His joys, or cause his woe: 


‘ True, true,’ he erv’d, as from his eye 
The trickling tears flow’d free ; 

‘ But for my native shades I sigh, 
Aud tor blest Liberty.’ 


I left him, and could not restrain 
The tumults of tay heart ; 

And had [ pow’r I'd break the chain, 
And bid the slave depart: 


O you who cannot for him feel, 
ut still his labous crave ; 
O you whose heart resembles steel, 
‘Think but yourself a slave! 
MILFORD BARD. 


—— + 


{ love to climb the mountain’s rocky side, 

And from its summit view the scenes around ; 
: ‘o end My wand ring step wi ou rul e 
lo bend Pring steps without a guide, 


Through climes and regions yet by man un- 


found. 


I love to contemplate the rugged sea, 

When foaming surges lash the craggy shore ; 
Or, seated in my bark, L love to be, 

Amidst the din and clangour of its roar. 


To trace the river to its sylvan source, 


THE ADIEU. 


Written on leaving a favourite place. 


@ 


Adieu to the grove, to the bill and the plain, 
Adieu, O, ye songsters, farewell to your strain ; 
Adieu to the meadow, the brook, and the field, 
Adieu to my walks when the evenings are mild, 


The spring will return, the birds sweetly sing, 

These hills and these vales with their melody ring; 

Che tame robin-red-breast, the lark, and the 
thrush, 

Will send their sweet music from every bush. 


Their songs once were pleasing, now mournful 
to me, 

They sing in the grove where T never may be; 

They sing my aicu, and at each dying strain 

They tell me I never may hear them again. 


{ walk’d by the side of a murmuring stream, 

The waters roll’1 sweetly—how pleasant they 
seem— 

|| They once were delightful, no longer they cheer, 


| Alas! [must leave you—I give you a tear. 








\\L-o far away, but the fields still remain, 
{Perhaps [never shall see them again; 

| Their green turfy bosom another shall tread 

|| When death’s gloomy shadow encircles my head. 
| KEZIA. 
it 
| 


1 


a oe 


‘| The following lines were oceasioned by the 
'eath of a young Lady, the survivor of two daugh- 
ters—on whom, after her sister’s decease, her pa- 
rents’ affections were united with increased fond- 
ness—bnt she died only a few months afterwards. 


When sable darkness’ «shrouding gloom, 

Veils sweet nature’s smiling brow ; 

Lost is all her charming bloom, 

|| No more the zephyr’s ga'es perfume— 

||Sol smiles no more, but all is darkness now. 

'/See! the larid lightnings glare ! 

iHark ! the deafning thunder roars ! 

‘|Hell-born night prevails—but lo! 

|Langhing Iris’ radiant bow, 
teaveuly peace to earth restores. 


{ 





i 
‘So when sorrow’s storm prevails, 
{ 
|| Hope’s horizon: pleasure’s gale, 


i 
| 
| 
i 


‘Onits downy pinions sails, 


Through each wide pass, through ev’ry hollow! |For some heavenly Eden bound. 


glen, 
In dreadful cataracts to view its course, 
Remote and distant from the haunts of men. 


{love to ramble through the trackless wood, 
Whose only music is the feather’d choir ; 
And in the shady grove, where none intrade, 

Nor mortal step is heard, to tane my lyre. 


There isa charm in Nature’s wildest look, 
Which Art with all its skill can ne’er attain ; 
4 charm romantic which has e’er forsook 
The proudest monuments and works of men. 
ORASMYN. 





| 
| When affliction’s clouds surround 
| 
| 


| 
|| Lovely girl! where sorrow’s storm, 

|| Desotation’s blast announced ; 

|| When thy seraph sister’s form, 

| Each pulse with health and vigor warm, 

| Sunk as the vulture death upou his victim pounc- 
ed. 

i{n thee the rainbow’s smiles were seen, 
\Its promises writ on thy brow, 

‘Hope intheir eye, with ** brow serene” 
‘Refleeted stood—her heavenly mien 
|Promised a brighter sky——yet all is encore? 
). ’ 
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STANZ: 


I long for a hermitage cay ee unknown 
To the harpies that call themselves men ; 
But where the sweet robin might carol alone, 
Or the fair faithful turtle-dove pensively moan, 
And awaken the sighs of the glen. 


O! such might I find where the forest-trees grow, 


And border with beauty the glade ; 
Where the squirrel should nibble his house in the 
bough, 
And the quick-footed rabbit should burrow below, 
And bright streamlets ruu through the shade, 


There passion should never embitter my hours, 
But reason should lighten my cell; 


And virtue, whose path is embroider’d with flow’rs, | 
With peace, her fair sister, should reign in the) 


bow’rs, 
And ever with me they should dwell. 


As the 
And ride on the wings of the wind, 


So my soul disencumber’d should look to the skies. 


And suspicion. forever, should fly from my eyes, 
And deception no refuge should find. 


But the nut-cracking squirrel has chosen its mate,}| 


And the robins together appear ; 
And affection still whispers a dread of the state, 
Where silence and solitude ever avait, 

And friendship can never repair. 


Ah! were there a friend that would follow the, 


heart, 
And live in the light of the soul ; 
A friend whose behaviour, not cover’d by art, 
Should be feeling and pure,real joy twould i impart | 
And the spirit shoald oww its control. 


But man is the creature of pleasure and wealth, 
Of swearing, and loud-roaring mirth ; 
And evening beholds him seek pleasure by stealth, 
Regardless of character, kindred, or health— 
A shame, a disgrace to the earth ; 


But others are kind in their way, and appear 
To act with a view to your pleasure ; 
But ab ! © they are hollow,” and when they’re most | 
dear, 


fear— 
They smile at the prospect of treasure 


And some would be friendly, but ah! they 
That you must submit to ‘thei ir will; 
Your judgment must bend to the thoughts they | 

propose, 
And when they have learned you their yes’s and| 
no *, 
They think you can argue with skill. 


" suppose | 


Away with them all—for the man who is free, 
Looks down on their pitiful lot— 
Yea! rather the hermitage lonely give me, 
Where the sweet-singing robin shall perch on the 
tree, 
And happiness dwell in my cot 


cain-lighten’d clouds from the valley arise. | 





nese seeeeaneonnememeanss achoreme amen aaa at = 


r Wi here the thoughts of my heart shall grow simple 


i 
i 
! 
| 


and pure, 
And nature in innocence play— 
Where my cares and desires shall still become 
fewer, 
\nd where bright religion shall worship secure, 
As It kneel by iy altar to pray. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 20th, 1826. ALON ZO. 


—=D + oe 


HOPE IN HEAVEN. 


The dew that glitters on the flower, 
Ambrosial scents emitting, 

At blush of morn, or twilight hour, 
When sunshine hues are flitting, 
The drop that melts in beauty’s eye, 

From founts of pity stealing, 
Or e’en the blush of crimson dye 
The soul’s chaste thoughts re ‘vealing, 
Is not sosoothing, nor so meet, 
To hearts by sorrow riven, 
As the bright hope, divinely sweet, 
The hope of gaining Heaven. 


The zephyr wafted o’er the vale, 
Beset with countless roses, 
Deliciously perfumes the gale, 
And gentler sighs discloses, 
The tender tones affection breathes, 
When the mild barrier’s broken, 
And the first tribute love receives 
A kiss in hallowed token, 
Are sweet—yet idle, tasteless things 
Compared with faith that’s given, 
To raise the soul’s imaginings 
On wings of hope to Heaven. 
OSMYN. 


——-> +a 


LINES INSCRIBED ON A SKULL, 


| Gone are the airy tenants of these halls, 


|The loathsome worm creeps thro’ their mould. 
*ring walls; 


'|Gone are the golden visions of the mind, 


! The glowing thought, the sentiment rele d; 


F 


Most cheerful and tender, then most should we; Bey ond the starry 


Gone is the ‘faney, “whose mysterious bright 


Could elothe the form of horror with de light : 
sone—hurried, swifter than the lightning’s robe, 
cineture of the globe. 

ere laughing pleasure swell’d her purpling suit 
L'o beauty’s breath, and joy’s inconstant gale; 


| Here glory rear’d her gilded tow’rs sublime, 


\| 
\} 


iF 


{| 
1} 
{| 
| 
\} 
|| 


| Here pensive prudence 
liilere wav’d life’s tree, 


seann’d the map of time 

whose verdant arms un- 
fold 

' Their pendant globes of vegetable gold ; 

itere crowded streets in fancy’s maze we'd find, 

And here the splendid palace of the mind : 

‘Here seraph thoughts were blended in the rays 

Of reason bursting from religion’s blaze ; 

But where are now these spa ks ot spirit ? where 

The airy populace that mingled hcre 


‘Richer than Babel? Babel, where art thou, 
Greater than Vhadmor—where is Thadmor now ? 


JERNUS. 


* Taken substantively by Shakspeare and Byron. 
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THe GASEET. 


SOLUTIONS TO NO. 1 | 4. What i is th: at which men are constantly 


Or THE Estema. Let x=-the length.| seeking, although they see it every day? 
k 


a 
; ~~ the breadth.|, 9: 
3 


os . - ——— 


ro Ae Why is the letter S like a hop mer- 
Then per question Siars 5 t chant ? 7 , 
ge | 


Therefore t+ = 60,000, or a @ 6. My first thro’ the meadows of [aly runs, 
> iS 
0 


A Poacher would soon be an archer without it; 
180,000. i My last g: ops over the heads of her sons 
Hence xx = 90,000. And z = 300 men in. And my whole keeps the ruffians in terror 
rank. {| about it. 
300 +- 2 7. 


Also, —+— = 200 number of men in file. The head of the moon, and the heart ofa 
vo 


I} thought, 

Now 330 — 1 + 2,75 — 822.25 yards length. The tall of a comet, and stern of a boat, 
547.25 do. breadth.);The circle diet! and the point of a gun, 

And 200 — 1 + 2,75 = 44 9976 3125 (92ac. Compose what i dine on! +: hat is it my son? 


~ 


3s. 35 p. the ground they stand on. 8. Torn from earth,* my temper mortals 
E \ broke, 
Qe tur Conunnrums.——1. Numbcriess. | 4 mid sulphurous vapours, fire and smoke, 
c ce hl ~— > - is >] oe > ,* 
2. The Five vowels. 3, Time. 4. Lioyp. Within my widen’d mot nth a tongue they 
5. Gun Powder. 6. The letter E. 7. The’! bound, 
Teeth. 8. Any quantity less. 9. Becoming And art soon animated me with sound ; 
sea sick. 10 Becomesa wreck. 11. a Now high exalted o’cr the world, I stand 
Letter. 12. Ship-board. To tell a tale of fire avound the land, 
} 


‘To rouse the sinner—e’en my noisesome 
Or Tue Cranranes. 1. Lark-Spur. 2..| breath y 


Novice. 3. Pan-Cake. 4. Horse-Man-Ship. 1, heard within the sacred realm of death. 
3. The letter M. 
RRS 9. IT sound in the world, and am heard in the 
ny eae gale, 
REBUS, ‘In the billows I dweH, tho’ confined to the 
What’s dear to us all, what melodious will please. | jail ; 
A river in Egypt, and what makes us sneeze ; In lighinings 1 shine, in the clouds I am seen, 
A fish that’s well known in our river to swiin, | Without me the devil would never have reen: 
‘Tho’ Pve ne’er been in heaven, with angels 
i} i dwell, 
Tho’ ’ve ne’er been in sin, yet my home is 
in hell. 
Whose power in music no one can exeel— ! live not in water, fire, earth, nor in air; 
He composes most richly and executes well: ‘But yet in the dlameiita still L appear. 
When hétouches his viol, or sounds his sweet flute, In the hearts of the be lles I triumphantly reign, 
{As you value your joy, let me dwell in the 
r plain. 
| My figure appears inthe planets above, 
Be etl el | Tho’ Pve ne’er been in being, I’ve still been 
FOR SOLUTION. in love. 

How can £109 be paid in 100 pie ces con- 1am seen in the head of the lion and lamb, 
sisting of Moidores at 50s. Guineas at 23s. and And Llive in the whirlwind but die in the calm. 
Pistoles at 18s. 6d.; this sum is in Voster’s 10 
Arithmetic under Alligation Total—I have in| 

H 
il 








And a prominent feature not far from the chin: 
The initials of these when rightly they’re placed, 


Will point out a man of refinement and taste ; | 


The soul is enehanted aud discord stands mute. 


W. 


I never had wings, yet am swift as a dart ; 
; never had arms, yet can injure the heart; 
vain endeavored to obtain a solution by that‘ ye’er hada tongue, yet my language excels: 
rule-—several others have tried it and not suc- | am courted, tho’ hated by beaux and by 
cceded-—perhaps some of your readers may be’) belles: 
able to furnish an answer by the above rule. |, 


served the old maids, yet I’m always their 
KN a Re foe; 
ENIGMAS. fake © from my name and Vil guard you 
1, Is there the child of another man, wham | from snow. 
I nee to love as well as my own child ? ihe My head’s in the ground, and my body’s in 


° ‘ , bed; 
2. What word can be formed of o un- 
f one hun itn bigness my mouth far surpasses my head ; 


dred ane anc al ; 
Land one, five, and one and fifty Ht ran w ithout y vet ‘tomy bed Pm contin’ a, 


3. What word of seven le tters, reads back- And reflect, ’Encither have judgment nor 
wards and forwards the same : ! mind, 


a 


vgs Pad Bat eepre s i te oa 3 
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CONUNDRUMS. | 16. What word is that which is no longer 
1. Why is the letter G like an Alchymist ? (tfter another word has been added to it? 


2. A word in three syllables, seek t 1] you find, | 17. Why isthe man who bets wagers, , 


That has in it the 24 letters combined. —_||more estimable character than he who does 
ae 1 P h a ne’ bet f 

3. Though I am small, I’m, when entire, reer : 

Enough to set the town on fire ; | 18. 0 hy is it not right to eat potatoe skins? 

Let but a letter disappear, | 19. Why is a man with a very defective 

And I enclose a her: of deer ; ‘memory like a miser ? 

Omit another, and you’ll find He : ; ; 

T once enclosed all human-kind. || 20. Why would it be improper that young 


“women should sit in Congress ? 


4. By the help of my first the lawyers oft try, | 94 Why is a broker’s prices-current like 


‘To make out my second more clear ; atlthe Jeter O? 
My whecle well arranged, and selected with | 
care, | - 
Will handsome and useful appear. CHARADES, 


1. My first % a frequent employment of 
5. My whole’s a well known solemn sound; ||women, my second is a heavy weight, my 

If to behead me be your pleasure, whole is the name of a great and good man, 
A female common name is found; i 
} 


! 


Once more beheaded, I’m a measure. | 2. My first will tell you the most valuable 
thing in the world, my second is a part of the 
6. You eat me, you drink me, deny it who can, uman race, my whole isa city officer. 
I’m sometimes a woman, and sometimes a| 3, My first is where children are sent to, my 
man. second murders, my whole is the name of a 
iriver in Pennsylvania. 


| 
H 
| 


7. Whiy is every civil magistrate, 
Like water in a freezing state ? i aera 

1 PROBLEMS. 

| A man had three canisters, each of a differ- 
lent size, viz: an eight, a five, and a three 
jigallon measure. The one which would boli 
eight gallons was full of oil. Now how could 
‘Ihe divide the cilinto two equal parts, and not 


y used almost in ev’ry trade : 
va ae eos si te ae Bek use any other than the three measures men- 
‘ ? : } ro | Rags ? 
Pere Fae) ibguiibies tioned above. 


It often covers it with dust. |} What number is that which, if you multiply 


jit by 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, or 10, the pro- 
duct, when added together, will be exactly 
ithe multiplicand ? 


8. My first’s a grave, but often fill’d 
With mortals ent’ring there self will’d, 
And yet ’tis not the grave of death, 
For there we draw the vital breath : 
My second is of metal made, 


Je) 


My first, male children all must be, 
Who live to see maturity ; 
My second makes my first to fall, 


As wellas rise, and will appal, ——->—. 

I doe believe, both vreat and small ; 1 SHORT-HAND QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

if to my whole you add an r, | A gentleman, remarkable for his fund of 
*Twill help to guide the Theatre. | humour, wrote to a female relative the follow- 


aa ; . — jing couplet: 
10. Why isa certain plant used in dyeing, | low comes it, this delightful weather, 
worse than a madman : | That UY and Jcan’t dine together? 


re oe , : To which she returned the following ly: 
11. Why is an ardent lovcr’s passion like a’ ; Pir § reply 
| My worthy friend, it cannot be, 


light ? r . i & 
gas-hg | U cannot come till after 7’. 

12. What kind of men make the.best.so-)———————————————————EE 
diers? | PUBLISHED 

} 
° é * if r vge 4 wa = Ty 4 r ’ 7 * 

13. There is a word whieh becomes short- | BY AT KINSON & ALEXANDER, 
er by adding two letters to it. What word)| The Casket will be issaed in Nos. about the first oi 
bs it ? ‘leach month, throughout the year. to contain 32 iarge 

it! octavo pages, on excellent paper, with a fine type, and 

‘ : J stitched in Covers. 

14. Why is the letter B Kke an improver of || A neat Hille Page and Index will be furnished to sub 
hich ways? ‘scribers at the conciusion of each vo ume. 

5 ays! | ‘ferms—Two dollars per annum, payable in advance 

? oa weds Ot _|| or 25 Cts. per Dumber, 

15. What isa never failing mode of pre | Subscriptions received at the office of the Saturday 
venting any chimney from smoking : Eyening Post, 








